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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE dismissal of General MacArthur has had such wide- 
spread ramifications that it demands the fullest consideration in 
the light of the proper relationship between the civil and military 
wers. 

PeThe conception that the civil power should be supreme over 
the armed forces has for centuries been a corner-stone of demo- 
cratic belief in England and France. How comes it that in a 
country which prides itself as being not only a democracy but 
the democracy, a commanding general should not have been 
called home for consultation with either the President, the State 
Department, or the Chiefs of Staffs for a period of nearly 15 years? 
How is it that apparently no President dared to instruct this 
particular general to report in person to the White House? How 
is it that General MacArthur was able to build up a position 
for himself which, as The Times newspaper remarked, seemed 
to belong more to Roman times than our own? How is it that 
he was invested with complete political as well as military power 
in Japan, so that his policies there prevailed over those of the 
State Department and of all the other countries which par- 
= in the war against Japan? How is it that only strong 
and persistent protests by allied governments who are con-_ 
tributing to the U.N. forces in Korea, reinforced by openly 
expressed dissatisfaction and lack of confidence in General 
MacArthur’s intentions, sufficed to eliminate this headstrong and 
dangerous man from his position of entrenched power in the 
Orient? 

The answer is certainly not to be found in the military prowess 
of General MacArthur. One of the most astonishing features of 
this astonishing affair is the way in which MacArthur’s military 
reputation has been inflated. His achievement in the second 
world war, after the early disastrous defeats in the Philippines, 
consisted almost entirely of “island hopping”: a relatively simple 
task to a commander possessing overwhelming naval, air, and 
ground forces, as MacArthur did when he began to advance. 
He fought no action on a mainland; and Japan capitulated not 
to MacArthur but to the atomic bomb. 

In Northern Korea General MacArthur suffered a major 
reverse last autumn, not because he was vastly outnumbered by 
Chinese communist forces, but because he was outmanceuvred. 
The story was put out in the press that vast hordes of Chinese 
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soldiers were besieging a handful of American G.I.’s and bear- 
ing them down by sheer weight of numbers. Actually the con- 
tending forces were at that time about equal in numbers, but 
the allied front was split in two by the Chinese column owing 
to defective intelligence, a wrong estimate of Chinese intentions, 
and poor generalship. This gradually leaked out in the American 
press. It was known months ago in United Nations circles in 
New York. 
* * * 

On what, then, did General MacArthur rely to maintain his 
power and status? The answer is both simple and complex: on 
political support. The simple os is the undisguised association 
of the general with the Republican party in Congress. Such an 
association, demonstrated in many crude and unmistakable ways, 
is itself a thoroughly unhealthy sign. Commanding officers may 
have their private political opinions, like all other citizens. 
Officially, they should have no political opinions other than 
those of the government of the day: in this respect they resemble 
civil servants. General MacArthur was to blame for openly con- 
sorting with the Republican party; but the blame must be shared 
with the Republicans who were willing to encourage the general 
in his defiance of President Truman and the State Department. 

The Republicans who support MacArthur are essentially isola- 
tionist. The modern version of American isolationism is to 
recognize and emphasize U.S. interests and responsibilities in 
the Pacific and the Far East; and to denounce and oppose as 
irrelevant any American military effort or diplomatic association 
elsewhere. Hence all the Senators and Congressmen who are 
against United States participation in N.A.T.O. have been 
fanatical adherents of MacArthur. Yet strangely enough, they 
do not really believe in MacArthur’s provocative policy against 
China, and they would be utterly dismayed at the prospect of 
an interminable and futile war with China. In short, they are 
associated with MacArthurism in order to embarrass and weaken 
the President and the Democratic party. 

General MacArthur, like all political generals, had to present 
himself as a simple soldier, standing quite apart from politics 
and intent only on the national interest. In addressing the 
Congress he accordingly declared that he was not an advocate 
“for any partisan cause, for the issues are fundamental and reach 

uite beyond the realm of partisan considerations”. And during 

e long years of his reign in the Far East the predominantly 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Republican press of the U.S. has presented MacArthur in similar 
guise as a non-political figure. 

The fiction la at last been exposed. MacArthur stands out 
quite clearly as a commander who was unwilling and unable to 
carry out the President’s policy or the wishes of America’s allies; 
and who has brought the world to the edge of an abyss from 
whose depths no recovery would be possible. He stated explicitly 
to the joint meeting of Congress that he thought it necessary to 
intensify the economic blockade of China and to impose a naval 
blockade of the China coast; to conduct full air reconnaissance 
of China’s coastal areas and of Manthuria; to remove “restric- 
tions” on the Nationalist forces on Formosa, and to supply 
them with whatever arms, stores, and equipment they might 
require. He was ready to pursue these policies regardless of the 
attitude of America’s western allies, regardless of the danger of 
promoting war with China, regardless of breaking up the allied 
coalition, and regardless of the effect of such a diversion of 
United States efforts on the Soviet Union. 


* * * 


General MacArthur’s policy is regarded as both reckless and 
stupid throughout Western Europe, and also, we believe, by 


a substantial section of the American people. We are here con- 
cerned in the main, however, to point out the unwisdom and 
danger to the American nation, and indeed to the whole world, 
of allowing military commanders to become associated with 
political parties for the sake of internal political issues. Long 
centuries of struggle to secure the ascendancy of the civil over 
the military power have made it abundantly clear that only by 
the subordination of the generals, admirals, and air marshals to 
the governments which appoint them can democracy survive 
and militarism be avoided. It is no accident that in Japan the 
Cabinet had no control over the heads of the Army and Navy, 
who were responsible only to the Emperor; nor that in Germany 
of Kaiser Wilhelm II the military chiefs enjoyed a quite excep- 
tional position of power in relation to the civil government. 
France has had a long and bitter experience of the struggle 
to control the military chiefs. A recent book by Professor 
Jere C. King, of the University of California, entitled Generals 
and Politicians,* contains a detailed and interesting account of the 
struggle which took place between the French Government and 
* Cambridge University Press. 26s. net. 
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the commanders of the French armies during the First World 
War. Professor King shows how France went into the 1914 war 
virtually under the “dictatorship” of Joffre, but emerged in 1918 
under the rigorous rule of Clemenceau, who not only embodied 
the will to victory, but was known as ‘the champion of civilian 
primacy over the military. 

Yet how temporary was the ascendancy established by 
Clemenceau is shown by a passage in Mr. Churchill’s memoirs 
of the second world war. Mr. Churchill relates how, as First 
Lord of Admiralty, he paid a visit with Admiral Pound, 
the First Sea Lord, to France in November, 1939, for a con- 
ference on joint operations with the French naval authorities. 
Before the conference Admiral Darlan explained to Mr. Churchill 
how Admiralty matters were managed in France. He did not 
allow the Minister of Marine, M. Campinchi, to be present when 
operational, matters were under discussion. These he regarded 
as falling entirely within the professional sphere, and therefore 
as outside the authority of the Minister. Mr. Churchill said that 
he and the First Sea Lord were one. Darlan said he recognized 
this, “but in France it was different. However,” he said, ““Mon- 
sieur le Ministre will arrive for luncheon.” And surely enough, 
the Minister turned up two hours later, after the naval business 
had been discussed and agreed. “He knew his place,” adds Mr. 
Churchill, “and now presided affably over the meal.”’* 

It can be seen how ever-present is the danger of the civil 
power losing control of the military. The satisfactory position 
which obtained in this respect in Britain during the second 
world war was largely due to Mr. Churchill’s unchallengable 
political position and formidable personality, added to his 
immense knowledge and experience of military affairs of all 
kinds. But still we must remain permanently on our guard and 
aware of the problem. The possibility of military autonomy or 
autocracy is facilitated when a military commander is responsible 
not to a single government, but to a coalition of allies. The 
structure of the defence organization and command recently 
approved for N.A.T.O. is complex enough from the purely 
military standpoint. It offers some difficult problems and 
dangerous possibilities concerning the relations between the 
military ad the civil power, for the /ocus of ultimate authority 
in matters concerning policy and arms is by no means clear. 

* Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War, Vol. I, p.392. 
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BERNARD SHAW AND 
THE POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


By A. Rosson 


IT is due to the memory of Bernard Shaw to reveal the part 
which he played in founding The Political Quarterly. Without his 
generous financial assistance and encouragement it might not 
have been possible to start the review at all. At any rate it could 
not have been launched in January, 1930, when the first number 
actually appeared. | 

The story of Shaw’s relations with this review must be told 
as a personal narrative, since so far as I am aware I was the 
only person who had any dealings with him on the matter. 
I would add that in 1949 I obtained his permission to publish 
the correspondence, the intention then being to print an article 
describing the founding of The Political Quarterly as an intro- 
duction to a consolidated index of the issues from 1930 to 1950 
—a project which unfortunately had to be abandoned owing to 
the high cost of printing. 


I 


Some time in 1927 a few of the younger and more active 
Fabians began to entertain the idea of starting a serious political 
review in which to discuss progressive ideas at adequate length. 
We felt the lack of a review concentrating on the political field; 
all the existing monthly or quarterly reviews were either quite 
general in their interests or Conservative in outlook, with the 
possible exception of the Contemporary Review, which reflected 
my otto Liberal opinion. We wanted an organ to serve as 
a forum for the evolution of a philosophy and a programme 
for the Socialist movement, which was then stumbling and 
fumbling along with growing strength but devoid of any 
coherent body of ideas. Above all, we wanted to build a bridge 
between the world of thought and the world of action: in 
particular, between the universities and those engaged in politics 
or government. 

I discovered quite soon that Kingsley Martin, then an assistant 
lecturer in political science at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, had arrived at the same conclusions as 
I had on the need for a political review, and was prepared to 
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devote his energies to the task of getting it established. There- 
after we joined forces; and although many other persons of 
greater reputation and influence became actively interested, such 
as R. H. Tawney, Harold Laski, J. A. Hobson, Leonard Woolf, 
J. L. Hammond, and G. Lowes Dickinson, Kingsley Martin 
and I did most of the initial spadework which laid the 
foundations. 

At quite an early stage we realized the need to widen the 
circle of supporters on as catholic a basis as possible. A private 
meeting was held at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, to which 40 or 50 persons of intellectual stand- 
ing were invited to discuss the project. It received very strong 
support, and soon afterwards we printed a prospectus. This 
ran as follows: 


“A POLITICAL QUARTERLY” 


“Tt is proposed to establish a Quarterly Review, which will 
have as its special object the discussion of social policy, public 
administration and questions of industrial and political organi- 
zation, primarily in Great Britain, but also, from time to time, 
in other countries. Its aim should be to do for these matters 
what the Round Table has attempted to do for imperial politics. 
While treating them in a scientific spirit, it would have as its 
subject current political and social problems, not political 
science in the abstract. It would differ from the existing 
reviews, partly because the space at its command would 
enable it to aim at a standard of thoroughness impossible in 
a short article, and partly because it would be planned by a 
group of writers holding certain general political ideas in 
common. 

While its intellectual basis would be an acceptance of the 
view of the necessity of industrial and social reconstruction it 
will not be mortgaged to any one political party, nor be com- 
mitted in advance to any particular programme. To discover 
truth and promote social well-being will be its only definite 
loyalties: and as a journal it will know no other allegiance. 
Thus it would welcome contributions from persons of different 
political connections, provided that they were of the necessary 
quality. It should be realistic and critical in spirit, and should 
attempt to handle its subject with sufficient authority to attract 
the attention of all persons seriously interested in political and 
social questions, whatever their political views. While it would 
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naturally be mainly concerned with questions of topical 
interest, it should endeavour to treat them in a broad and 
philosophical manner, and should aim at diffusing knowledge 
and stimulating thought, rather than at presenting a case. It 
should draw on the experience of the Continent, the U.S.A., 
and the British Dominions, as freely as on that of this country, 
and should appeal not only to English readers but to all 
serious students of political, economic and social questions. 

The reasons for thinking that such a journal would meet 
a demand are as follows: 


1. There is no journal in England to-day which attempts to 
deal authoritatively with questions of social policy and political 
organization. The whole tenour of political discussion in Eng- 
land is at the present time in a sookeitiidle unsatisfactory con- 
dition. The national daily newspapers, with scarcely more than 
one exception, are either controlled by a handful of million- 
aires who definitely prevent the effective expression of opinions 
from which they differ, or else are harnessed to the yoke of 
a particular political party. The weekly sixpenny journals, 
excellent though they are as commentaries on current events, 
are unable to devote the necessary space required for the 
adequate discussion of the larger political and social ques- 


tions; while the monthly reviews, attempting, as they do, to 
cover every field of human activity, necessarily do so in a 
superficial manner. It is a serious matter at the present junc- 
ture, obviously a critical period in English history, that there 
should be no recognized avenue through which new ideas on 
social and political affairs can emerge for intelligent printed 
discussion. 


2. Political and social questions are occupying an ever- 
increasing amount of public attention and will continue to 
do so more and more in the future. Apart from pamphlets 
and books, the great development of experience and thought 
in these fields, both in Great Britain and in other countries, 
has never been made accessible to the man in the street. He 
will not read a Quarterly Journal, but he will read the daily 
Press, and the Journal would influence him by supplying the 
7 upon which the more reputable newspapers could 

Ww. 


3. The discussion of all political and economic questions 
suffers because there is no organ in which they are treated 
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thoroughly, with reasoned arguments and a candid presenta- 
tion of the available evidence. The result is that the general 
public is at the mercy of catch-words. There is also a growing 
number of persons who are not committed to any programme 
but who are nevertheless interested in a serious discussion of 
social and economic policy. Consider, in the light of these 
demands, the almost entire absence of any serious discussion 
in the Press of the real nature of the coal problem, or of 
unemployment, or of the problems of combinations and 
monopolies, or of trade unionism, or of the experience of our 
own and other countries regarding the possible methods of 
organizing industries under public ownership and of their 
advantages and defects. There has probably never been a 
period in which so many political we economic experiments 
have been made in cay» as in the last ten years. Yet hardly 
any serious attempt has been made to estimate their signific- 
ance and value. 

Whatever views may be held as to questions of policy, in 
the sphere of political or economic organization, it will be 
agreed that the first condition of a sane treatment of difficult 
questions is that the relevant facts should be known and 
should be discussed with candour and impartiality. A Quar- 
terly, such as is suggested, would do valuable work in helping 
to spread an understanding of the real nature of the problems 
with which the country is confronted. The probability that 
within five or ten years a Government will be returned which 
is pledged to large measures of economic and social recon- 
struction makes the diffusion of such an understanding all the 
more important. 

The size and format of the proposed Journal would be so 
arranged as to include, among other regular features, reviews 
of current English and foreign literature and relevant official 
publications, and a digest of judicial and administrative 
decisions of public significance. But the main value of its 
contents will lie in its special articles. 

We believe that it will be possible to form a group of 
contributors sufficient to ensure a continuous supply of matter 
of adequate quality, and it is believed that the Editor con- 
templated is one who will command general and cordial 
approval. 

The main difficulty to be overcome is the question of 
finance. It is estimated that an initial guaranteed sum of 
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£2,000 will secure the Journal for a period of at least two years. 
It is hoped that afterwards it may become self-supporting.” 
(signed) 
P. J. Nort BAKER F, LAVINGTON 
ERNEST BARKER A. D. Linpsay 
C. Burns C. M. Lioyp 
A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS J. J. MALLON 
Henry CLay T. H. MarsHALL 
G. D. H. Core KINGSLEY MARTIN 
G. Lowes DICKINSON C. S. Myers 
P. SARGANT FLORENCE Percy NuNN 
MarGeEry Fry OLIVIER 
T. E. Grecory W. A. Rosson 
LyNDA GRIER C. P. Scorr 
FrepA HAwWTREY R. H. TAwNEy 
L. T. BEATRICE WEBB 
. A. Hosson SIDNEY WEBB 
vA HuBBACK LEONARD WOOLF 
H. J. Lasxi BARBARA WOOTTON. 


It will be noted that the prospectus expressly avoided any 
specific party bias and stated that it would welcome contribu- 
tions of high quality regardless of their authors’ political connec- 
tions. The signatories included adherents of both the Labour 
and the Liberal parties, and persons unattached to any party. 


II 


The next and most difficult step was to raise money. We esti- 
mated that at least {2,000 was required to ensure a reasonable 
trial period for the quarterly, and we anticipated heavy losses 
for the first 2 or 3 years. 

It now became necessary to approach a wide variety of people 
who might be able to provide funds for a project of this kind. 
We made no pretence that the political review was a commercial 
poe likely to be attractive as an investment. On the other 

and, it could scarcely be regarded as a philanthropic activity 
in the ordinary sense. The very fact that the review had pro- 
gtessive political aims ruled out a large number of possible 
sources of financial support; and those whom it ruled in seldom 
had any spare money to give away. 
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The process of raising money in this country for a socially 
useful purpose is one of the most exhausting tasks known to 
man. I’ had never attempted it before and hope never to do so 
again, but it is well worth trying once. It teaches one a lot 
about other people, and something about oneself. 

The response was by no means discouraging. Many well- 
known people in public life contributed towards the funds 
required to launch the review. Most of the financial support 
consisted of promises of quite small sums; and the total only 
amounted to a few hundred pounds. 

I approached Bernard Shaw at an early stage of the proceed- 
ings. I had known him for many years and had received much 
kindness and encouragement from him. My relations had been 
purely personal and entirely non-financial. I was on sufficiently 
friendly terms to feel able to ask him to assist the new venture, 
particularly as I had not the slightest intention of being actively 
concerned with the editing: I was therefore entirely disinterested. 

It must have been at the end of 1927 that I first broached 
the matter to G.B.S. in writing. In January, 1928, I went to 
his flat in Whitehall Court and had a long talk with him about 
the proposed review. G.B.S. showed a lively interest in the 
project. He made several suggestions about the title and ee 
of the review; emphasized the need for strictly businesslike 
arrangements; and said he would consider whether he could 
give any help. 

On 18th January, 1928, I wrote to him saying that he had told 
me at Kingsway Hall (where the big Fabian lectures in which 
he usually participated were held) that he meant to do something 
about the Political Quarterly; that we were anxious to get on 
with the proposition and now had {£600 or £700 promised by 
persons of imagination and public spirit. I offered to arrange 
a meeting between himself and Laski, Leonard Woolf, Tawney, 
and the Webbs, if he would care to discuss the proposition 
with them. I concluded by saying that if he already felt inclined 
to do something generous in the matter, I would like to know 
what we might expect to receive. 

On 28th January, 1928, he wrote me a postcard to say: 


“Generosity is not a septuagenarian quality; and my recent 
compulsory munificence in the matter of supertax has left me 
the meanest of men. 

Come! how much have you got; and what is the lowest 
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additional contribution which would enable you to try for 
a year? 
G.B.S.” 


On 8th February, 1928, I sent the following reply: 


“Many thanks for your card. In regard to the Quarterly 
what we feel is that a serious enterprise of this kind ought 
not to be started without there being sufficient financial 
stability to ensure that the Journal shall have a life of three 
years. It would in our estimation take three years to get such 
a paper started on its own financial legs. Furthermore, if we 
were to stop after a year such a result would discredit the 
idea of a serious political paper for years to come, besides 
casting a reflection on the capabilities of those responsible for 
starting it. Furthermore, we could hardly ask a person of 
standing to act as Editor unless we could guarantee a longer 
period than a single year. 

All this will, I hope, convince you that we hope to launch 
the enterprise in a competent manner and not merely scramble 
into publication at the earliest possible moment. 

In reply to your question, we have a small committee which 
will meet shortly and get out definite figures as to future 
expenses, present contributions or promises, and further 
requirements. I will then let you have the exact detailed 
information. I am very anxious not to mislead you with 
careless figures so please excuse the delay of a week or two 
which may be involved. In the meantime please forget the 
collector [of taxes] and foster your most generous instincts 
preparatory to making a contribution.” 


On 11th March, 1928, another card came: 


“T think I'll wait and see what happens the first year. Do 
you realize what a stupendously obsolete thing a quarterly is? 
It suggests that the Fabian Society, which bas sO years 
ahead of its time is going to end 50 years behind it. This 
enthusiasm of young men for old things is ghastly. Are you 
surprised at my not sharing it? 

G.B.S.” 


The Committee referred to in my letter consisted of Leonard 
Woolf, A. M. Carr-Saunders, Harold Laski, J. M. Keynes, T. E. 
Gregory, Kingsley Martin and myself. R. H. Tawney and 
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G. Lowes Dickinson were also extremely helpful. We were a 
more or less self-appointed body, but it was essential at this 
stage to have a definite group to make the scheme look serious 
and responsible. The distinguished men who served on this 
committee were greatly interested in the project and personally 
did much to help in establishing the journal. 

It had been agreed privately among us at an early stage that 
J. L. Hammond should be invited to be editor. His eminence 
as a social historian, his brilliance and experience as a journalist, 
and the moral purpose of his outlook, all marked him out as 
the ideal man to adorn the editorial chair. We ruthlessly exploited 
his name as the person “we hoped to get” as editor, regardless 
of the fact that he had not finally agreed to act. In a letter to 
Laski dated 4th July, 1927, he wrote “It is a great honour to 
be considered in such a light [for the editorship] and you may 
be sure that if the project comes off I should not turn it down 
unless I really thought I should not do it satisfactorily”. Despite 
this non-committal reply, we made great play with his name, 
which was certainly one of our intellectual assets. 

Notwithstanding an outward show of resistance, I could see 
that G.B.S. was interested in the scheme, and I believed he 
would be ready to help it at the right time. I suspected that he 
wanted to be sure we were serious and sufficiently energetic not 
merely to rely on him. It was part of his method to attempt to 
discourage us. I therefore persisted in my efforts; and at some 
time between March 1928 and March 1929—I have no record 
of the date—he capitulated and told me he would give us £1,000 
if we could find the rest. He insisted that his name must not 
appear among the donors. 

On 5th March, 1929, I wrote telling him that matters were 
still progressing slowly but surely. 1 explained that we had 
secured a certain amount of additional money for the review 
and that there was no doubt that the balance would eventually 
be obtained. I continued: 


“T really think that in the interests of the Review I ought 
to relieve you of the £1,000 which you have generously agreed 
to contribute. It is true that we do not actually require the 
money at this moment because we are still involved in the 
preparatory stages. But in the first place the money might be 
on deposit at the bank usefully earning interest for the 
Review, and in the second place, if you were unfortunately 
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to be run over by one of those super-silent cat motor cars 
which now steal along the streets, as very nearly occurred 
when I was walking with you down Kingsway last year, it 
would be extraordinarily difficult to persuade your executors 
that I had managed to extract a promise for the sum in 
question from you.” 


He replied by return with a characteristic insistence on busi- 
nesslike arrangements: 


7 March, 1929. 
“DeAR Rosson 

You must open a banking account in the name of trustees 
so that cheques can be made payable to it. Otherwise there 
will be nobody to pay the money to but you — and 
though this ose? not worry me it might deter strangers, 
and in any case would be a very unwise arrangement for you. 

I have my doubts about the whole affair: it seems to me 
that quarterlies are very ancient superstitions. And this one 
will soon become a nest of reactionaries. 

However, get the constitution settled and the account open. 
You can then offer me shares or debentures or what not. 
I shall certainly not give you the money as a gift: it must be 
an investment of some sort. Always keep the control in the 
hands of friends. 

Faithfully 


G. BERNARD SHAW.” 


We now felt able to go ahead and form a small company to 
own and carry on the political review; and to make the necessary 
atrangements for printing and publishing. Hammond had 
definitely refused the editorship in November, 1928, but he 
offered to serve on the committee. 


Ill 


In June, 1929, a General Election took place. The results gave 
no party an absolute majority, but Labour was the largest with 
287 members, compared with 260 Conservative and 59 Liberals. 
Ramsay MacDonald became Prime Minister of the second 
Labour Government, again enjoying office but not power, and 
again dependent on Liberal support which was given reluctantly 
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and under continual pressure for concessions and changes of 
government policy. 

The difficulties and problems involved in this situation made 
us anxious to launch the review as soon as possible. On 4th 
July, 1929, I wrote to Shaw as follows: 


“In view of the changed political situation the Executive 
Committee feel that we must get a move on in regard to the 
proposed Quarterly Review and we hope to bring out the 
first number in January of next year. 

We are forming a small private company and the constitu- 
tion of this will be broadly as follows: 

[There followed details of the proposed arrangements.] 

I shall be glad to know if this arrangement meets with your 
approval and if so it would be of the greatest assistance if 
you could let us have the cheque for the £1,000 which you 
have agreed to contribute. A banking account has been opened 
in the three joint names of Gregory, Lloyd & Robson, at the 
Westminster Bank, Temple Bar branch. Financial contribu- 
tions are being paid into this account to be held for a Com- 
pany which will take over the fund on formation. 

The draft Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company have been drawn and are now being circulated to 
the various members of the Committee. If you would like to 
see a copy I would have it forwarded to you but I don’t sup- 
pose you wish to be bothered with this. 

The Members of the Executive Committee consist of: 


J. L. Hammond A. M. Carr-Saunders 
H. J. Laski T. E. Gregory 

J. M. Keynes Kingsley Martin 
Leonard Woolf Myself. 


All these persons are showing considerable interest in the 
enterprise and are likely to make a very strong Board. 

As regards the editorship, I think I mentioned to you that 
J. L. Hammond has unfortunately not been able to take on 
the job for various reasons, although he strongly supports 
the whole project. What we have decided to do in default of 
an editor of equal standing and maturity to him, is to have 
an editorial Board consisting of the members of the Com- 
mittee above mentioned, together possibly with one or two 
other similar individuals. These names will be presented to 
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the world on the cover of the Quarterly and the actual work 
of editing will be done jointly by Kingsley Martin and myself. 
Kingsley Martin, whom you met when you dined with me 
at Princes Gate, is a very able and energetic young man who 
is now one of the chief leader writers on the Manchester 
Guardian, where he was called to replace C. E. Montague. 
Prior to that he was on the staff of the School of Economics. 
He has written two or three books including one on Lord 
Palmerston, “The British Public and the General Strike” and 
a recent volume on “French Political Thought in the Eight- 
eenth Century”. As far as I am concerned, I did not at all 
desire to have any share in the editorship but the Committee 
unanimously insisted on my lending a hand, mainly on the 
score, I imagine, that there is no one else to cover the field 
of Local Government, Labour Legislation, Administrative 
-Law, and Law Reform generally with which I am more or 
less familiar. I don’t think that the choice is a good one but 
it was difficult for me to refuse. 

If you would like any further information on anything 
connected with the Quarterly I would be very glad to give 
it to you if you could let me know soon. I am getting married 
on Friday of next week and am going away after that for about 
two months. I would therefore very much like to know that 
you approve the arrangements and that you will give us your 
contribution on the terms mentioned above. If you could send 
a cheque made out to the joint account mentioned above it 
would be a very great assistance as we are now collecting 
money from all the financial supporters of whom you are the 
most important.” 


On the day of my wedding, I received the following postcard: 


11th July, 1929. 

“Cheque goes to the bank by this post. Let somebody see 
that it is placed on deposit until it is wanted. 

I at | not get to the Portman Rooms.* I had to go to 
an enormous reception of delegates in St. James’s Square and 
make myself agreeable until I retired exhausted after 11. 

Buck up. The ceremony is soon over; and one survives it 
somehow. 

G.B.S.” 


* The reference to the Portman Rooms was to a reception given there the previous 
evening. 
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On 1st January, 1930, the first number of The Political Quarterly 
made its appearance. It was published by Macmillan and con- 
. tained 160 pages. The Editorial Board consisted of: A. M. Carr- 
a Saunders, G. Lowes Dickinson, T. E. Gregory, J. L. Hammond, 
Sa H. J. Laski, J. M. Keynes, Kingsley Martin, myself and Leonard 
Woolf. The actual editing was done jointly by Martin and 
myself. This continued until Martin became editor of The New 
Statesman in 1931, when Leonard Woolf succeeded him as joint 
editor of The Political Quarterly. 

One interesting feature of the first number was an article on 
The Disappearance of the Governing Class by a Political Corre- 
spondent. This “Political Correspondent” was none other than 
Beatrice Webb. The article contained much which was highly 
prophetic of subsequent events. 

Apart from signing the original statement, the Webbs did not 
take any part in the foundation of the review. They had already 
retired to the country and were no longer active in practical and oe 
political affairs. Mrs. Webb pointed out in a letter to Kingsley pie 
Martin, dated 7th January, 1927, that she considered the quar- 
terly review outmoded as a form of publication; and that there 
was also the difficulty of raising funds. “I am quite sure”, she 
wrote, “that Bernard Shaw would not advance any money for 
the purpose, and I do not know of anyone else who is likely to 
do so.” After the review was launched, she and Sidney Webb 
were very well disposed towards it; and Sidney Webb became 
a frequent contributor. 

In order to bring out the full importance of Bernard Shaw’s 
contribution to the founding of this review I should explain 
that none of us who were concerned with launching it knew of 
any other person or persons who were able and willing to put 
down even a tenth of the sum he provided. Apart from those 
who had already promised us financial support, neither I nor 
any other member of the Committee had in view any other con- 
siderable sources of money. It is therefore true to say that Shaw’s 

enerous help played a decisive and dominant part in launching 
he Political Quarterly. 

G.B.S. also gave us valuable literary aid. He contributed to 
the symposium on the political crisis of 1931, published in the 
issue of October-December 1931 (Vol. Il, No. 4); he gave us 
the text of his address to the Academy of Political Science in 
New York on “The Future of Political Science in America” 
which appeared in the issue of July-September, 1933 (Vol. IV, 
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No. 3); and he wrote an article entitled “The Telltale Micro- 
phone” for the special number devoted to the future of the 
B.B.C. which we published in October-December 1935 (Vol. VI, 
No. 4). 


IV 

From a political and journalistic point of view, The Political 
Quarterly started publication at an excellent moment. The futility 
and lack of direction of the second Labour Government of 1929; 
the foolish and suicidal policy pursued by the Liberal Party in 
Parliament, where it acted in the role of “a balancing power” 
which it still aspires to play; the disastrous disruption of the 
Labour Party by the defection of MacDonald, Thomas, and 
Snowden in 1931; the hopelessly misguided and negative atti- 
tude towards unemployment and the great depression taken up 
by the Government, the Treasury, the Bank of England and 
official circles generally; the plight of several of our major indus- 
tries; and the threatening international situation: all these causes 
had produced a widespread state of frustration and dissatisfac- 
tion. The political intelligentsia with 4 progressive outlook to 
which we hoped to appeal was very willing to listen to any 
voices and views which might help to raise the country from 

the slough of despond into which it had fallen. 
From an economic standpoint, however, the beginning of 
1930 was far from a propitious time in which to launch a new 
— The Quarterly had scarcely been published for a year 
ore the so-called financial crisis of 1931 caused a general cur- 
tailment of expenditure. Public libraries cut down their sub- 
scriptions, and private subscribers followed suit in the pathetic 
belief that the patriotic duty of every good citizen in the eco- 
nomic blizzard was to reduce his personal expenditure to the 
— possible extent. The remoteness of the British public 
rom Keynesian economics in those days would need to be 
measured in astronomical terms. 

The inevitable result was that our losses in the early years 
exceeded tions. We did not exhaust our modest capital 
but we e heavy inroads in it during 1930, 1931 and 1932. 
Maynard Keynes (who remained a member of the editorial board 
until his death), speaking from his great experience of building 
up The Economic Journal, had warned us that we must be pre- 
pared to go on for a long time in order to become a self- 
supporting review. With this in mind, the Board decided to try 
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to raise further funds in 1933 to ensure that The Political Quarterly 
would weather the economic blizzard then raging. 

It must have been in the latter part of that year that I again 
approached G.B.S., though I have no copy of my letter. He 
took the correspondence with him on his world cruise and in 
the spring of 1934 I received the following reply: 


24th February, 1934. 


“R.M.S. Rangitane, outward bound London to New Zealand, 
at present roasting near the Equator. 


Dear Rosson, 


At last I have a moment’s leisure to write to you about the 
P.Q., and to give more than a glance at the figures you sup- 
plied me with. They seem to me quite conclusive: the experi- 
ment has failed. The receipts are dwindling; the advertisements 
are dwindling; the sales are dwindling. I shall not throw the 
handle after the hatchet by pensioning it: I cannot afford such 
games (the popular impression that my settled income is 
boundless is a delusion: I can finance an experiment occasion- 
ally out of the windfalls that occasionally happen in the theatre 
even to me; but I cannot keep lame ducks from year to year; 
and my last two plays have flopped just as badly as the P.Q. 
and for much the same causes). 

, Derelict magazines are hard to kill; or rather they are hard 
; to bury. Their ghosts keep walking often for years and years. 
i I think it is shocking to bleed Cripps personally to keep the 
t wreck afloat; but if I were the editor I should offer to make 
the paper the organ of all the dictators: of Kemal, Hitler, 
} Mussolini, Roosevelt, Pilsudski, Doumergue, De Valera, 
: Mosley, and of Cripps too, if he cares to give a final kick to 
{ | “the putrefying corpse of Democracy”. The blazing fact that 
. nobody mentions is that of late years every political adven- 
turer who promises to suppress or sidetrack parliament 
instantly gets an overwhelming vote of confidence from his 
nation. If the P.Q. were to make itself the mouthpiece of 
this movement, a modest subvention from each of these 
heroes, accompanied by an occasional article from their pens, 
might keep the rag afloat; but if it sticks to the Labor Party, 
or to any parliamentary party whatever, it will succumb to 
the general nausea which the words parliament, liberty, 
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democracy, etc., etc. now set up. The nausea may not be 
intelligent; but it is a reaction that must be catered for; and 
one of its symptoms is a curious appetite for bad language. 
But as blackguardism without artistry is mere commonness, 
all the political notes should be written by Virginia Woolf. 
The old politico-literary stodge is no use now. 

I return the balance sheet, etc., as you may want it to per- 
suade some millionaire who doesn’t understand figures that 
the P.Q. offers him the chance of a lifetime. 


Faithfully 
' G. BERNARD SHAW.” 


The reference to Cripps arose from my having explained to Shaw 
that Sir Stafford Cripps had recently given some financial support 
to assist the review through this difficult initial period, and in 
doing so had expressed to me his warm appreciation of The 
Political Quarterly. 

Shaw’s blistering letter was more than I could swallow. I had 
for some time regarded with apprehension and regret his grow- 
ing acceptance of dictatorship and his readiness to reject and 
destroy democratic institutions. I sent the following answer: 


goth June, 1934. 
“Dear G.B.S. 

I waited to answer your letter of February 26th until you 
had time to get off the Equator and to return to a more 
temperate zone. 

Your letter raises two quite separate matters. One relates 
to the financial position of The Political Quarterly, and 
perhaps I should deal with that first. 

It is quite true that we had a falling off in sales, and there- 
fore in revenue, during the last six months of 1932 and the 
first half of 1933; but this was scarcely a matter for surprise 
in view of the financial stringency which had occurred the 
preceding year, and which invariably hits an enterprise such 
as The Political Quarterly about a year later. Why you should 
suggest that the paper should throw up the sponge because 
of a temporary set back I cannot imagine. It would be as 
reasonable to suggest that you should stop writing plays 
because (as you tell me) your last two have lopped As a 
matter of fact, the really important thing about Political 
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Quarterly is that although we raised the price last April to 
5s. the circulation has scarcely fallen at all, and we have as 
a result a very large increase in revenue. In consequence, the 
financial position has enormously improved, and I have eve 
reason to believe that the stability of the paper will be nate 
I come now to the quite separate matter, namely, your 
statement that any journal which stands for Parliamentary 
methods is completely doomed, and that the only hope is to 
sell out to the dictators. Incidentally, I note with interest that 
the eight whom you mention does not include the name of 
Stalin, the jonly Socialist among the lot. I am amazed—and so 
is everyone else—at the way in which you seem to be willing 
to be led astray by the nonsense which is talked by all these 
anti-Parliamentary gentlemen. If they were Socialists I could 
understand and forgive your delusions, but in view of the 
fact that they are one and all violent anti-Socialists and there- 
fore opposed to all the doctrines which you have advocated 
for the past fifty years, I cannot imagine why you should 
expect those of us who are still Socialists to follow their 
cries. Do you seriously imagine that Italy, Germany, 
Turkey, or Poland are one atom nearer a socialistic 
regime to-day than they were ten years ago before they had 
these Dictatorships, or than we in this country are under repre- 
sentative institutions? If I may say so without disrespect, it is 
you who have been deceived by talk—despite all your con- 
tempt for the endless talking of the Parliamentary regime. The 
only difference is that you have been deceived by the ridiculous 
are of the Dictators. Personally, if I am to be deceived 
y talk, I prefer it to be the talk of someone whom I have 
elected or can at least throw out without being myself chucked 
into a concentration camp. There is just one question I want 
to ask you in conclusion: how much of your work do you 
think you would have been allowed to do if instead of living 
in this country under these despised institutions you had been 
born under one of the dictatorships? If I remember correctly, 
you made an enormous fight even against the Censor of Plays. 
Of course, I and every other intelligent person knows that 
the Parliamentary machine is absolutely archaic, but I prefer 
to follow Cripps, who wants to reform it and make it effective, 
rather than you, who want to abolish it. In any case, I do not 
intend to desert Socialism merely because reactionary dictator- 
ships happen to be popular at the moment.” 
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Shaw did not resent in the slightest degree my spirited reply 
to his onslaught: his good temper in controversy was one of 
his most amiable traits. A few days later I received a laconic 
postcard from him: 

16th June, 1934. 

“T have received a letter signed W.A.R., but evidently 
written by the Duchess of Atholl. 

Anyhow I have done my share for the P.Q., and will waste 
no more money on it. You had better get somebody to review 
my last two prefaces for it mse especially the reply to 
Chesterton. 


Vv 


I reviewed the collected volume of his prefaces in the issue 
of The Political Quarterly for October-December, 1934. 

In the course of the review I examined Shaw’s attitude towards 
democracy and dictatorship, and remarked that “in spite of all 
-~ rd and raillery Mr. Shaw is philosophically a demo- 

. For him the fundamental problem is how to make the 
saeiidoies of democratic government fool-proof”. He had advo- 
cated in turn anthropometric tests, the formation of panels of 
tested persons, and finally vocational election, as methods of 
discovering the persons qualified by nature to be rulers. The 
impracticability of all these methods was obvious; and, as I 
arverve out, the essential weakness of Shaw’s position was that 

wanted to make the democratic process foolproof instead of 
eliminating the danger by educating people out of their political 
foolishness. He recognized that we are “dangerously unedu- 
cated”’ but did not seem to realize that if we want people to be 
sufficiently enlightened to be able to select intelligently leaders 
freely, we must use the educational machine to enlighten and 
instruct them in their functions as citizens—a task now in part 
achieved through the efforts of the Council for Education in 
Citizenship. 

Further reflection led Bernard Shaw to modify considerably 
the adulation of dictatorship he had shown in the 1930’s; and 
he must have been influenced by the suicidal madness, wicked- 
ness and folly of Hitler and Mussolini. For his final position we 
may turn to “Everybody’s Political What’s What’’, +pa ublished in 1944. 

Here he explicity declared we must reject the Hitler plan of 
government because “. . . it gives one man more authority and 
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responsibility than one man can bear. If he is weak he is cor- 
rupted by his power: if he is strong he is demented by it, and, 
like Alexander, Hitler and Napoleon, tries to add the world to 
his dominions, thus becoming at worst a scourge and a tyrant 
and at best an explorer and adventurer like Julius Caesar or 
William the Conquerer . . . The brooms sweep clean when they 
are new; but when they are spoiled or worn-out the place 
becomes an Augean stable” (p. 34). 

His other objection to Great Man rule was that it is “too 
totalitarian to be really possible”. The dictator must delegate 
most of his power, and in practice he tends to leave the local 
work to his most subservient followers rather than to his ablest 
rivals. There is, he concluded, “no hope for civilization in 
government by idolized single individuals. Councils of tested 
qualified persons, subject to the sternest possible public criti- 
cism, and to periodical (in pressing cases even summary) removal 
and replacement, is our safest aim” (p. 341). 

The election and re-election of rulers for sufficiently short 
periods to keep them conscious of their dependence on the 
approval of the citizens he conceived to be the principal safe- 
guard against. these evils. Far from abolishing Parliament, he 
wrote, we must reform our old parliament and establish new 
ones. “Political decisions must not be the whims or phobias of 
men demented by absolute authority . . . with no remedy short 
of their assassination by their bodyguards or courtiers. Such 
decisions must be made in council with competent assessors in 
the light of the best advice and widest information available. 
We shall need regional councils, vocational councils, industrial 
councils, co-operative consumers’ councils, financial councils, 
educational councils, planning and co-ordinating councils, coun- 
cils for supernational affairs, as well as parliamentary congresses 
(at not too frequent intervals) to ventilate national grievances 
and contribute any political suggestions Mr. Everyman may be 
capable of” (p. 35). 

While a representative popular parliament of men and women 
in equal numbers is necessary for ventilating grievances, ques- 
tioning ministers, criticizing the Cabinet, suggesting remedies, 
moving resolutions and votes of confidence, and generally for 
keeping the government in touch with the people, such a House 
of Commons should not have any direct power to legislate 
“because legislative capacity is not common” (p. 352). ““Legisla- 
tion must be by ‘the quality’ not by the mob” (p. 30). There 
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are, however, a sufficiently large number of persons with the 
special natural abilities required for legislation to provide plenty 
of scope for choice between them. 

The political system which Shaw envisaged was one in 
which legislation and administration would be entrusted to 
persons selected from panels. The persons on the panels would 
possess recognized qualifications like those of doctors, lawyers 
and clergyman, so “making government in this respect a pro- 
fession like any other professions” (p. 352). The unempanelled 
politician or agitator would be free to sit in the House of 
Commons, but he could not become a legislator, a minister or 
administrator unless he could pass the qualifying tests or obtain 
exemption on specified grounds. 

Shaw’s political system is the very converse of Jeffersonian 
democracy. It contains aristocratic, professional, Webbian, and 
pseudo-scientific biological elements. The Shavian compound 
may be regarded as a curious expression of 2oth century 
democracy, with its emphasis on professional qualifications for 
everybody. It may also be considered as a Shavian version of 
élitism. Its author was deeply impressed by the need for special 
knowledge and genuine natural ability in modern government; 
and horrified at the ease with which quacks, nonentities, medi- 
ocrities and demagogues can find their way to the highest 
positions of power, provided they have the spellbinder’s secret. 
In both of these matters he was unquestionably right, what- 
ever one may think of his proposed remedies. 

Shaw’s explicit rejection of dictatorship in 1944 makes it clear 
that some of his earlier statements were temporary aberrations of 
which too much account need not be taken. He, the lifelong 
talker and writer, was momentarily dazzled and misled by the 
theatrical posturings of Hitler and Mussolini, who claimed to 
despise talk and to be only men of action. But compared with the 
long years he devoted to the democratic socialist movement and 
the final position outlined above, this period of delusion was of 
short duration. He was, however, never a whole-hearted believer 
in democracy. 


Bernard Shaw was a man of genius to whom the world owes 
an immense debt. As G.B.S., who gave me friendship and 
encouragement, and who by his help enabled The Political Quar- 
terly to be started, I look back upon him with deep affection 
and gratitude. 
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THE NEW TOWNS 
By Perer G. RIcHARDs 


I 


THE New Towns Act, 1946, has been one of the least 
controversial of the reconstruction measures of the Labour 
Government, and this absence of controversy serves in part to 
explain the lack of public discussion about the new towns. It is 
difficult to obtain a general picture of the work of the develo 
ment corporations, for their locations are scattered, their for 
lems are, diverse, and the officially published information lags 
far behind the pace of events. The difficulties of critical enquiry 
into public administration are common to many fields, and it is 
often true that the public official is in the best position to 
evaluate the progress of a particular scheme. But inevitably his 
lips are sealed. 

The town planning movement has long urged the creation 
of new communities in which new social standards may develop 
in an environment of modern design. Besides embodying this 
ideal the new towns play a part in the housing programme 
and are sited in relation to industrial growth. The deribu- 


tion of the industrial population was considered by the Barlow 


Commission which reported in 1939, and in 1944 the Greater 
London plan envisaged a number of new towns planned in 
the outer ring round London. Mr. Silkin (now Lord Silkin), 
the Labour Minister of Town and Country Planning, lost 
no time in taking up this suggestion, and the Reith Com- 
mittee was appointed in October, 1945, “to consider the general 
questions of the establishment, development, organization and 
administration that will arise in the promotion of New Towns.” 
The Reith Committee issued three reports in the period up to 
July, 1946, and some aspects of their work had to be accelerated 
as the Government decided to introduce the New Towns Bill 
some months earlier than had been initially anticipated.* The 
Committee + oe nape that the agency needed to create a new 
town should take the form of a public corporation to be spon- 
sored either by the Government or by local authorities. The 
idea of the local authority corporation was rejected by the 
Government, on the grounds that the creation of a new town 
was a matter of national concern, and that if local authorities 
sponsored a new town there might be extreme difficulty in 
* Cf. Second Interim Report, New Towns Committee (Cmd. 6794), pata. 3. 
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obtaining the necessary co-operation between the authority 
rting population and the authority at the receiving end.* 
Further, although this was not stressed in the Commons debate, 
the creation of a new town must entail the expenditure of large 
sums from the national revenue, and it is usual for a government 
to wish to control the use of money it is itself providing. The 
introduction of direct local government influence might have 
made this control more difficult to achieve without friction. 
The Minister of Town and Country Planning and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland were thus the sole sponsors of the new 
towns. The procedure followed in the nomination of any 
development area for a new town is similar to that under the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, relating to the designa- 
tion of heavily blitzed areas for the purposes of compulsory 
acquisition. A draft order is issued, objections are invited, and 
if any are forthcoming a local inquiry is held. The Minister con- 
siders the report of the inquiry, and unless on considering the 
evidence the Minister decides to modify or abandon the project, 
he confirms the draft order. The Minister then appoints the 
members of the development corporation, comprising a chair- 
man, vice-chairman, and up to seven other members. Member- 
ship is a part-time paid appointment, and persons chosen are 
drawn from varied occupations, but experience of local govern- 
ment affairs, or some aspect of constructional industry, are 
leading qualifications. It is possible for membership of the cor- 
rations to overlap, for the same people serve as members of 
Hatfield and Welwyn Garden City Corporations; Lord Beveridge 
is Chairman of both Aycliffe and Peterlee, and Sir Lancelot 
* Keay is Chairman of Basildon and Bracknell. Members are 
appointed for varying periods up to three years, and may be 
re-appointed, but in May, 1950, the Minister did not re-appoint 
three members of the Harlow Corporation, including the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman. Other changes have been caused by 
death or rm pone, sometimes with undesirable frequency; 
Stevenage four Chairmen in its first three years, and by 
March, 1950, only one of the original members remained who 
had enjoyed an uninterrupted spell of office. 
The corporations have wide powers to engage in activities 
necessary for the development of the new towns, but these 
wers are subject to ministerial control, and it is intended that 
ocal authorities and statutory undertakers shall provide services 


* H.C. Debates, May 8th, 1946, col. 1085 (Mr. Silkin). 
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for any new town that happens to come into their area. The 
corporations have power to acquire the freehold of all land 
within the designated area, either by agreement or compulsion, 
and they may also dispose of land on a lease normally limited to 
ninety-nine years. The owner of any land in the area not acquired 
by the corporation within seven years of its formation may 
require the corporation to purchase his interest, and persons 
carrying on a business or profession on land compulsorily 
acquired have the option of rehabilitation on other land owned 
by the corporation. The acquisition and disposal of land is 
closely controlled by the Minister, and whether the whole of 
the designated area will be taken over in every case is not yet 
clear, but in some new towns the threat of compulsory purchase 
at prices to be determined by the District Valuer inhibits the free 
sale of property. This problem has become acute at Basildon, 
where 25,000 people, many of them owner-occupiers, are 
already living within the designated area in scattered properties, 
many of which are of poor quality and lacking main services. 
The disquiet felt by these inhabitants was ventilated in the 
Commons by Mr. Braine in May, 1950, but the reply from the 
Parliamentary Secretary was lacking in sympathy.* The Govern- 
ment’s view was that the acquisition of the freehold was in 
many cases essential to secure satisfactory replanning, that the 
development of a new town would enhance local property 
values, and that private owners should not gain profit from an 
enterprise financed by the community. It is possible to agree 
with these sentiments and yet to feel that the owners at Basildon 
are suffering injustice. The property values determined by the 
District Valuer will be lower ae the prices that could have 
been obtained in a free market, granted vacant possession, even 
if the new town had never appeared upon the scene. Freeholders 
who wish to sell because of family or economic circumstances 
are faced with genuine hardship, as the Basildon Corporation 
themselves recognize. 

The capital needed to develop a new town is advanced by 
the Ministry of Local Government and Planning, and is repay- 
able with interest at 3 per cent. over a period of sixty years, 
although interest payments may be waived for an initial period 
of not more than five years. The Ministry also makes outright 
grants towards the deficit on current account, the remainder of 


* H.C. Debates, May 15th, 1950, cols. 957 ¢# seq. In November, 1950, Mr. Braine gave 
notice that he would raise this matter again on a motion in private Members’ time on 
December 8th, but his motion was not reached. 
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the deficit being capitalized. The rate of grant has been 50 per 
cent. for the first two years, 25 per cent. the following year, 
and nothing thereafter, but this formula has recently been 
changed, and the youager corporations will have the grant cut 
to 25 per cent. in their second full year, and no grant after- 
wards. Peterlee, in their Second Report, announce that they have 
asked for an increased grant because of the delay, and con- 
sequent accumulation of unproductive administrative expendi- 
ture, caused by negotiations with the National Coal Board about 
the exploitation of coal measures under the designated area. 
Apart from these grants to current account, the new towns, in 
the long run, are expected to pay theit way. The corporations 
have to submit annual reports* which are presented to Parlia- 
ment, and the New Towns Act also contains provisions for the 
winding-up of the corporations, as it is envisaged that their assets 
will ultimately be transferred to the appropriate local authorities 
or statutory undertakers. 

The new towns fall into two categories. There are eight in 
the Home Counties due to receive their population from over- 
crowded London boroughs, and six others, including two in 
Scotland, sited in accordance with major industrial needs. Corby, 
Northants, is due to grow, under the egis of the Development 


Corporation, from a es of 14,000 to 40,000, in order to 
rs 


accommodate workers brought into the area by the expansion 
of Stewart and Lloyd’s steel works; Aycliffe, Durham, will house 
workers at the Aycliffe Trading Estate, which was constructed 
before the last war. Peterlee, also in Durham, aims to con- 
centrate the inhabitants of a number of scattered mining com- 
munities, and is essentially a vast rehousing project urged 
forward by the Easington Rural District Council. Three of the 
new towns, Bracknell, Corby, and Cwmbran, have been estab- 
lished only just over twelve months, and have not yet issued 
any reports on their work. 


II 


The birth of a new town is followed, at first, by a slow rate 
of physical change. A vast amount of paper planning must take 
place before the work of construction can begin, and the 
unromantic tasks of site-preparation and the provision of essen- 


* So far three sets of reports have been published: H.C.113 of 1948-9, H.C.236 of 
1948-9 and H.C.7 of 1950-51. The accounts are issued separately, H.C.146 of 1948-9 and 
bo 329 of 1948-9. The reports vary in quality; those from Crawley are the most 

‘ormative. 
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tial services must precede the erection of houses, shops, and fac- 
tories. After four years, the traveller through Crawley can now 
see evidence of something more than just another housing estate; 
but progress at Crawley has been more rapid than elsewhere. 
The master plans for the original new towns created in 1947 
had all been completed and approved by 1950, and elsewhere 
various stages in the development of the plan had been reached. 
The only serious delay was at Peterlee, which had been caused, 
as mentioned above, by lengthy negotiations with the National 
Coal Board. Once the plan is settled, the corporations are free 
to go forward, and are limited only by the availability of build- 
ing labour and materials. In the autumn of 1947 restrictions 
were placed on capital development in the economic crisis that 
followed the attempt to secure the convertibility of sterling, and 
the four new towns around London, Crawley, Harlow, Hemel 
Hempstead, and Stevenage, were each limited to a building 
labour force of seventy-five men, to be employed on the pro- 
vision of essential services. This put an early brake on the new 
towns, but the restrictions were eased in 1948, and since then 
there has been a steady increase in the building resources 
employed. But national planning decisions determine the dis- 
tribution of capital development, and the letting of building 
contracts by the A a ge are subject to ministerial control. 
The progress of the first corporations to be established was 
also impeded while they awaited the result of litigation which 
sought to challenge the validity of the Ministerial Orders which 
set up the corporations. These cases are of interest to students 
of administrative law and critics of the expanding powers of 
government departments, but had the plaintiffs succeeded it is 
ssible that the New Towns Act would have become a dead 
etter.* It was argued that the selected sites were unsuitable for 
various reasons, and that the Minister had paid insufficient atten- 
tion to the objections that had been raised. The criteria by which 
the Ministry judged the suitability of sites cannot be precisely 
estimated, but six places which had been canvassed as possi- 
bilities were rejected for various reasons. Stapleford was held 
to be too near to Hertford and Crowhurst too near to Crawley, 
while Margaretting might have become a dormitory of Chelms- 
ford; Ongar was rejected because of transport difficulties; White 
Waltham would have absorbed rich agricultural land; and the 


* The eargee is Franklin and others ». Minister of Town and Country Planning 
(1947), 63 T.L.R. 446. Cf. B. Schwartz, Law and the Executive in Britain, pp. 269 et seq., 
and W. A. Robson in British Government since 1918, p. 139. 
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Ministry decided —_ st Holmwood in order to preserve the 
natural beauty of the countryside. The decision to develop -at 
Basildon was preceded by much hesitation, and certainly the task 
of marrying this new town to the existing scattered population 
of 25,000 must be a planner’s nightmare. 

The new towns around London represent only part of the 
programme to disperse the population of the metropolis. The 
L.C.C. is proceeding with a number of housing estates outside 
its boundaries, and most of these are, unfortunately, in the Green 
Belt. The Ministry also envisage the expansion of other towns 
in the Home Counties to absorb about a further 130,000. This 
dispersal will be of little benefit if the new estates become vast 
dormitories for workers who have to travel into the central area 
each day. The provision of employment near the new residential 
areas is therefore of the utmost importance. Local employment 
not only saves time and traffic congestion, it also strengthens 
that loyalty to the local community which is needed to establish 
thriving social activities. So jobs must be decentralized as well 
as people. All the new towns around London are making pro- 
vision for industrial development within the designated area, but 
Harlow, at least, has found it difficult to attract industrialists. 
Elsewhere—for example, at Hatfield—the problem is less urgent, 
as opportunities for local employment already exist. Only at 
Crawley has considerable progress been made towards the intro- 
duction of industry, and there five firms have already agreed to 
build factories on the Corporation’s industrial estate. The first 
of these factories, that of W. C. Youngman Ltd., has by now 
commenced production, while others are in course of construc- 
tion. A further thirteen firms have taken leases of standard 
factories erected by the Corporation, and at the time of writing 
work has started in four of these factories. The industrial area 
at Crawley is most favourably sited for both road and rail trans- 
port, and progress in industrial development is showing a 
tendency to outstrip the housing programme. 

The provision of industry is linked with the problem of 
selecting tenants for the new houses, and on this matter the 
new towns pursue different policies. Some new towns are linked 
to a group of authorities near central London and expect to 
receive immigrants from their housing lists. In this way Hemel 
Hempstead is associated with a number of boroughs in west 
Middlesex and Basildon is linked to a group of authorities in 
east London. Elsewhere, new entrants are to be chosen in 
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relation to local employment requirements. Hatfield propose to 
allocate many of their first houses and flats to employees of 
De Havillands, who are at present scattered throughout north 
London, and the new tenants at Crawley are largely the staffs 
of the industrialists moving into the Crawley factory estate. 
Crawley is, therefore, much less likely to become a dormitory 
town than, for example, Hemel Hempstead, for, with the old 
job and workmates near the new home, it should be easier for 
the immigrants to grow new roots quickly. This distinction is 
admittedly a matter of degree. London will always be a magnet 
for shopping and entertainment, and even if the chief bread- 
winner has his work and interestsin Crawley, younger members 
of the family may gravitate to employment in the central London 
area, which can offer a wider range of opportunities. 

The new towns are likely to attract a high proportion of skilled 
labour, for the rents will be relatively high. As mentioned above, 
apart from some initial grants, the development corporations 
are expected to pay their way, and there are various categories 
of expenditure incurred in building a new town of an extra- 
ordinary nature. There is, for example, the cost of surveying 
and planning the designated area, and the expense of attracting 
building labour from afar to work on the site. The corporations 
have to use capital to provide main services, which are normally 
a liability on the local rates. The houses built in the new towns 
attract the same rate of subsidy as houses built by local authori- 
ties, but the local authorities have two ways of reducing the 
rent of post-war houses which are not open to the development 
corporations. In the first place, the local authority may raise the 
rents of pre-war houses, constructed when costs were lower, 
and use the increased revenue to reduce the rents of post-war 
houses. Secondly, the local authority may incur a deficit on its 
housing revenue account which is met by a grant from the rate 
fund in addition to the statutory rate contribution. Further, the 
local authorities are not subject to the Rent Restriction Acts, 
but the development corporations are, and once the standard 
rent of a house in the new town has been fixed, it cannot be 
raised. Some of the corporations have been urging the Minister 
to amend the law on this matter, but meanwhile prudence would 
seem to demand the inclusion of a contingency element in the 
rents charged in the new towns. Where considerable provision 
for industry has been made, as at Crawley, it is possible in a 
period of full employment to ensure that industry pays a fair 
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share of the additional cost, but the rent of a house in a new 
town will be several shillings higher than that charged by a 
local authority for a accommodation. And that is not 
the end of the high-cost story. The provision of social and 
community services will be very expensive, and where a new 
local authority is to be created new administrative headquarters 
will be an immediate necessity. Rates in the new towns will 
therefore be at a high level, even if the development corporations 
make some contribution towards these heavy capital costs. 

It is not possible in a short article to assess fully the impact of 
a new town upon the local government of its area. In general, 
the development corporation does not take over any of the 
functions of the elected local bodies; instead, it increases the 
ipsa that the local authorities are called upon to serve. 

some cases, the corporation does provide essential services 
if local conditions make this course appropriate: Aycliffe and 
Crawley, for example, have been appointed sewerage authorities 
by the Minister of Health, and Crawley and Stevenage have 
become water authorities. Individual applications for permission 
to develop within a designated area are determined by the local 
planning authority in association with the development corpora- 
tion, and this procedure appears to work harmoniously. District 
councils can build houses within the new town on sites allocated 
by the corporation, and thus continue to cater for the housing 
needs of local residents. But the major task is that which faces 
the local education authority, for the new town will need 
thousands of extra school places as well as further education 
and library facilities. To complicate the problem, the first genera- 
tion of dwellers in a new town is likely to have an abnormal 
age-structure, with relatively few elderly people and a high 
birth-rate.* In this way the school population may be nearly 
20 per cent. of the total population instead of a more normal 
figure around 15 per cent. School-building may fall in arrears 
of requirements, as already threatens to occur at Crawley. 
Roughly 7oo new houses will have been completed at Crawley 
before the first new school built by the West Sussex education 
authority is ready for use, and I suspect that emergency measures 
may be used to educate some of the children of the immigrants 
for the next fifteen years. No progress has yet been made in the 
provision of community facilities in any of the new towns, 


* Cf. Willesden and the New Towns, a publication showing the results of a survey made 
in Willesden in 1947 on behalf of the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. The 
survey examined social conditions and attitudes of people likely to move to a new town. 
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because of restrictions on the use of building resources, but the 
need for them will become increasingly urgent as the new popula- 
tion moves in. 

Relations with local authorities are, in most cases, aggravated 
by the fact that the area of the new town overlaps the existing 
local government boundaries. This problem has varying degrees 
of complexity. Aycliffe is situated in parts of three district 
councils within Durham County; Harlow overlaps the county 
boundary between Hertfordshire and Essex; Crawley is dis- 
tributed between three counties, West Sussex, East Sussex, and 
Surrey. The need is to bring the new town under the egis of 
a single authority. At Hemel Hempstead and Stevenage this 
could be a relatively simple matter of extending the area of the 
Borough Council and the Urban District Council respectively. 
Elsewhere, as at Crawley and Harlow, a new urban authority 
is required, and it is here that the need for change is most urgent. 
This matter was under review by the Local Government Bound- 

Commission, but since its dissolution nothing has been done, 
and local boundaries are apparently to be frozen until the 
Ministry of Health* produces its own national plan for their 
reconstruction. The delay is unlikely to be short, and some of 
the new towns will suffer from it in a serious way. 

The staff of the development corporations have to spend 
much time and effort in negotiating with other public authorities. 
In a valuable appendix to their second report, the Crawley Cor- 
poration gave two lists, one of the “consultations and approvals 
required for the execution of plans” and the other of “authori- 
ties whose plans and projects have to be co-ordinated with those 
of the Corporation”. There are twenty-eight items in the first 
catalogue and eleven in the second. No doubt it is possible to 
show that each stage of negotiation is of importance, but the 
total effect is to create an excessive administrative machine which 
consumes both time and money. The number of technical, 
administrative and clerical staff employed by the corporations 
varies with the extent of their activities; the highest published 
figure is 120 at Hemel Hempstead, and the numbers engaged 
tend to rise steadily. The Harlow Corporation, in its third 
report, complained almost bitterly about the extent of the con- 
trols to which it was subjected, and in particular exception was 
taken to the delays incurred in obtaining the approval of the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning for the schemes of the 

* Or now the Ministry of Local Government and Planning. 
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corporation. The corporations are, indeed, in a difficult position, 
for they cannot as a quasi-Government body voice their griev- 
ances publicly, as can a local authority.* The only channel of 
expression available to them is the annual report to the Minister, 
and criticism in the report may lead to changes in the member- 
ship of the recalcitrant corporation. The friction with the 
Ministry at Harlow may have had some connection with the 
changes in the personnel of the Corporation in May, 1950. 


Ii 


The future of the new towns cannot be considered in isola- 
tion. They form part of the Government’s long-term programme 
of social reconstruction and economic development, and the rate 
and manner of their progress depends wholly on future policy 
decisions. If, for any reason, the amount of capital expenditure 
on civil projects is reduced, the new towns will suffer as they 
did in 1947. It is sad but true that the fate of the new towns will 
be determined by the result of the annual inter-departmental 
tussle for capital resources. 

As preliminary work is completed, the new towns will demand 
an increasing amount of building labour. At Crawley it is planned 
to complete the new town in fifteen years, and a slower rate of 
progress would increase overhead costs, and damage the sense 
of mission and achievement amongst those working to create 
the new community. It is proposed to build 101,900 houses in 
the dozen new towns in England and Wales, but the allocation 
of houses for new towns agreed between the Ministry of Health 
and the Ministry of Town and Country Planning for the year 
ending 31st March, 1951, was only 2,260.+ If the new towns are 
to be completed within fifteen years—and this is too long for 
some of the smaller projects—the annual rate of house building 
must go up to 7,000, or 4 per cent. of the present housing pro- 
gramme in England and Wales. In the Home Counties the new 
towns will need far more than 4 per cent. of the housing quota 
for the area. The Chairman of the Crawley Corporation, 
Sir Thomas Bennett, announced in December, 1950, that the 
building labour force then employed at Crawley was approxi- 
mately 1,100, and that the number required to implement the 
programme for the coming year would be between 2,200 and 


* Members of development corporations may engage in political activities outside the 
new town with which they are connected, but they must avoid commenting upon matters 
with new towns. Cf. H.C. Debates, May 231d, 1950, col. 1830. 

t H.C. Debates. Written answers, May 4th, 1950, and June 13th, 1950. 
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2,500. Sir Thomas went on to forecast “active recruitment to 
ensure adequate manning of the full building programme”. The 
additional workers are expected to come from London and the 
coastal areas of Sussex, and these places will suffer from this 
drain of precious labour. In sum, the new towns will need roughly 
30,000 building workers if they are to keep up to schedule. 

It is important that there should be wider appreciation and 
support for the work of the development corporations, which 
are at present in a weak position in the struggle for resources. 
The concentration of responsibility for housing in the Ministry 
of Local Government and Planning should be of assistance to 
the new towns, for their parent Ministry now controls local 
authority building, but the economic implications of the rearma- 
ment programme overshadow the whole of their future. There 
is a danger that a combination of political and administrative 
pressures will deprive the corporations of the opportunity to 
carry out their task with adequate momentum, for a cut in the 
new towns programme would cause a minimum of public fuss. 
The present inhabitants would view further delay with indiffer- 
ence or pleasure, the potential dwellers in new towns are not 
an organized body, and the corporations themselves cannot pro- 
test effectively. A number of Metropolitan boroughs which had 
hoped to rt surplus Leone would be grieved, but the 
volume of objection would be insignificant compared with that 
caused by an enforced reduction of local housing quotas. The 
public and the local authorities in the Home Counties must be 
willing to accept the fact that a considerable proportion of the 
building resources of the region is to be devoted to the new towns. 

If the Ministry feel, on a sober consideration of future 
prospects, that they will be unable to fulfil the implied commit- 
ments of the present new towns programme, they should drop 
entirely those new towns which have advanced least far, rather 
than let work in all of them drag along in a dispiriting way. 
Over-pessimism can be adjusted in the future by the commence- 
ment of new schemes, but there is no subsequent remedy for 
an Over-optimistic judgment. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY 
REVOLUTIONS 


By Hucu Seron-WatTson 


THE first half of the twentieth century is richer than any 
previous period of human history in the activities of revolu- 
tionary movements. Some have failed, others are still engaged 
in the struggle. A few have achieved revolutions of historic 
importance. But there is one important feature of the twentieth 
century revolutionary movements which distinguishes them from 
those of the nineteenth century. The earlier movements arose 
in culturally and economically advanced countries, while those 
of the present century have for the most part affected backward 
regions and peoples. 

These movements are much discussed at present by journalists 
and politicians, but have received little attention from historians. 
In current discussions the main emphasis is usually placed on 
the mass aspect of the movements and on economic factors. It is 
assumed that their strength comes mainly from the unrest of sub- 
ject nations, industrial proletariats and impoverished peasants. 
The victories which they have won are usually attributed to mass 
support. The conclusion is that revolutions can best be averted 
if the wealthier nations invest large sums in the development of 
backward economies. Better food crops, new jobs in industry 
and more extensive trade will reduce the mass poverty and 
deprive the revolutionaries of their opportunity. 

It would be absurd to deny that revolutionary movements 
thrive on mass poverty and mass discontent, or that improve- 
ment in the standard of living of the masses makes for political 
stability. But two further factors deserve consideration. The first 
is the origin and the nature of revolutionary leadership. The 
second is the political framework within which revolutionary 
movements develop. Both these factors have of course been 
minutely studied by historians of the revolutions of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries in Western Europe and North 
America. They have, however, been somewhat neglected in con- 
nection with the twentieth century movements in Eastern 
Europe, Asia and Africa. Such attempts as have been made are 
too often the work of uncritical admirers or passionate advers- 
aries. Yet even a brief examination of these two factors may 
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make possible some significant conclusions about the twentieth 
century revolutionary movements of backward peoples. 

West European and American political commentators and 
economists are too inclined to consider world problems from 
the point of view of the economics and political traditions of 
Western Europe and North America. But the “western society” 
on which their ideas are based is not the typical society of the 
world. It exists only in Scandinavia, north-west Europe, North 
America, and the British Dominions of the Pacific. If northern 
Italy and Germany are added, the whole area has a population 
of less than 400 million out of a world population of more than 
2,000 million. 

The society of this “north-western corner” of the world, 
which has grown up since the end of the Middle Ages, has 
certain specific features. The class structure is balanced. The 
level of skill and the standard of living of workers and farmers 
are on the whole high. There is a numerous and influential 
middle class, in which the three subdivisions of business, free 
professions -and administration play their parts. Education is 
widespread and long established. The tradition of representative 
institutions, both national and local, is deeply rooted. Though 
there are great differences in wealth, all citizens belong to the 
same century. Class structure, education and constitutional forms 
vaty considerably within different regions and countries of the 
north-west corner, but all share these general characteristics, 
in contrast to the lands outside the corner. 

If the typical classes of the north-west corner are skilled 
workers, educated farmers and business men, the typical classes 
of the outside world are unskilled labourers, uneducated peasants 
and bureaucrats. In southern and eastern Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Latin America the great majority of the population are primi- 
tive and poverty-stricken peasants. In the last decades the rapid 
industrialization of certain regions has reduced the number of 
peasants and increased the number of unskilled workers in mines 
or factories, little if at all less primitive or poor. One reason 
for the poverty of the peasants has been the survival of great 
landed estates and of various semi-feudal legal forms. This was 
the case in Russia before 1917 and in Hungary until 1945. It is 
still the case in southern Italy, Spain, Egypt and large parts of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. But experience has shown that 
the distribution of landlords’ estates among the peasants—which 
was done in parts of Eastern Europe after 1918, in other parts 
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after 1945, and in Japan, Korea and China after the Second 
World War—is not the end of the peasants’ poverty. A more 
basic cause of poverty is rural overpopulation. The numbers of 
— in the villages have grown more rapidly than the output 
of the soil has been increased or than new jobs in industry have 
been created. Overpopulation means underemployment for the 
peasants, and a reserve of half-employed peasants keeps down 
the level of wages for all but the skilled minority among the 
urban workers. 

For those sons of peasants who are able by ability or good 
fortune to rise in the social scale the best opportunities have 
usually lain in the state service. But the growing influx of recruits 
from below inflates the bureaucracy intolerably. As the numbers 
of bureaucrats grow faster than the national wealth, their material 
conditions deteriorate. An enormous underpaid civil service 
breeds corruption: only by bribery can the poor official feed his 
family. To corruption must be added a tradition of arrogance 
and brutality. The official is accustomed to despise and bully 
the human cattle whom it is his duty to push, pull or drive 
whither his masters bid. This has certainly long been the practice 
in Spain, ote ee Poland, the Balkans and Russia. It is still 
more so in Turkey, Persia, China or Japan. In colonial countries 
the situation has been somewhat different. The West European 
administrators have tried, with varying success, to bring to their 
colonies the more civilized methods of administration prevalent 
in their own countries, and have also resisted the pressure to 
inflate the numbers of officials. But the lower ranks of their 
administration have been filled with local people who have 
imperfectly acquired the higher standards, while the limitation 
of numbers has contributed above all to the frustration of the 
subject nations. As soon as they attain independence the colonial 
peoples rapidly expand their civil services. The world must be 
shown that they are not “unfit to govern”, and jobs must be 
found for the boys. Corruption increases faster than ever, and 
the new bureaucrats feel even more strongly than the old how 
distinct and superior a caste they are. 

In this type of society, which until recently was typical of 
most of the world outside the north-west corner, the masses 
were too inert and the bureaucrats too powerful. If there was 
to be radical change, leadership must be found. The source of 
such leadership has been the small educated class—the “‘intelli- 
gentsia”. 
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The intelligentsia is a product of western influence. Already 
in the eighteenth century western ideas and ways of life were 
known to the aristocracies of Poland, Hungary and Russia. 
During the nineteenth century schools and universities developed 
in these countries, slowly it is true, but with important effects. 
:. The professional class was formed from two directions, from 
{ the children of the landed gentry for whom there was no place 
on the family estate, and from the children of small officials, 

merchants and village shopkeepers who had just enough money, 

ability or “connections” to mount the educational ladder. Even 

the reactionary but incompetent Ministers of Education of mid- 
nineteenth+century Russia were unable either to reserve higher 

education to members of the nobility or to purge it of progressive 

ideas. In the Balkan countries liberated from Turkish rule no 

social hierarchy barred the way to education. The Balkan govern- 

ments were keen to extend education: the obstacle was the 

meagre wealth of the states. Though the intention was educa- 

tion for all, the more prosperous families were in fact privileged. 

e The children of the army officers, officials, inn-keepers, pig- 

. merchants and village usurers from whom the ruling class of 
the new states was formed, had better chances than the children 
of peasant smallholders, miners, railwaymen or factory workers. 
In Asia the process started later. In the Middle East the Islamic 
system of education was open to comparatively poor children, 
but it was more or less unrelated to the needs of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. The same was true of the Confucian 
system in China. The introduction of western ideas and influences 
was largely the work of such institutions as the French schools 
in the Levant, the American Robert College at Constantinople, 
the American University of Beirut, and European and American 
missions in China. Japan alone among Asiatic countries system- 
atically copied European education and diffused it among her 
subjects. In Latin America considerable efforts had been made 
in education ever since the Spanish and Portuguese conquests. 
The best education available at the most modern schools and 
universities in Eastern Europe, Asia and Latin America has been 
little inferior to that available at the same time anywhere in the 
western world. Some institutions in Africa have recently 
approached or attained the same standard. The best scientists, 
writers, doctors or engineers produced by this education have 
been as good at their jobs as their western counterparts. They 
have entered the twentieth century, while their peoples, suffering 
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from social injustice and political oppression, have remained in 
the eighteenth, or fifteenth, or tenth century. 

Many, probably most, members of the East oe and 
Asian intelligentsias accepted this fact. Some believed that by 
becoming twentieth-century people, and doing twentieth-century 
jobs, they were working for their own nations’ good, and would 
help to raise their nations to their level. Others were so engrossed 
in their special skill that the wider issues did not occur to them. 
Others simply enjoyed the life of a French lawyer or an American 
engineer, rather than that of a Hungarian worker, a Lebanese 
peasant or a Chinese coolie. Their lives were more agreeable 
than those of their compatriots: let the latter fend for themselves. 

But a se and in some countries a very numerous 
minority, rebelled. They were horrified by the contrast between 
themselves and their peoples, between the fifteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The social injustices were intolerable, and the political 
factors which perpetuated them—the dominance of a privileged 
class or a privileged nation—must be swept away. There were 
young Slovaks who were not content, by learning the Magyar 
language and so reaching a Magyar university, to merge them- 
selves in the Hungarian ruling class, but insisted on fightin 
for the national and social liberation of the submerged Slovak 
nation. There were Russian or Chinese intellectuals, of both dis- 
tinguished and humble birth, who could not ignore the land- 
hunger in the villages, the maltreatment of peasants by landlords 
ot police, the dead weight of a bureaucracy suspicious of every 
generous initiative. 

To these idealist motives must be added personal motives for 
revolt. Semi-feudal legal survivals of foreign rule were not only 
socially or nationally unjust: they were also obstacles to the 
ambitions of the local intellectuals. Poles, Ukrainians, Balts and 
Caucasians in the Russian Empire; South Slavs, Slovaks and 
Roumanians in Hungary; the Asiatic and African subjects of 
European colonial empires found their way to power and wealth 
barred by members of the dominant nations. In Hungary, 
Roumania and Poland between the world wars many of the best 

sts in business and the free professions were held by Jews. 
University graduates who found no jobs attributed their diff_i- 
culties to a sinister Jewish conspiracy. Idealism and interest alike 
led them to anti-semitic fascism. Chinese in Siam and Malaya, 
Indians in East Africa, Greeks in the Middle East, and Europeans 
throughout Asia, form a host of “Jewish problems”, seem to 
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the young intellectuals of each country to have robbed them of 
their birthright, and drive them to revolutionary nationalism. 
Balkan university students denounced their professors as “reac- 
tionary” because they failed in their examinations. Egyptian or 
Indian students have beaten or murdered invigilators who 
objected to their bringing cribs into the examination hall. To 
join an extremist party—fascist, nationalist or communist—was 
emotionally satisfying and required less sustained mental effort 
than plain hard work. For most of the revolutionary intellectuals 
of the backward countries the broader and the personal motives 
existed side by side. The personal motive is perhaps more power- 
ful in colonial countries, where the presence of the foreign Power 
is a constant irritant, and where the level of education is lower 
than in Eastern Europe, Japan or even the Middle East. The 
half-educated are perhaps more frustrated, and more inclined to 
revolutionary short-cuts, than the fully educated. 

It was through the intelligentsia, created by the development 
of western types of education, that the modern political ideas of 
Western Europe reached the countries of Eastern Europe, Asia 
and Africa. It should be noted that the ideas reached the back- 
ward countries ready-made, before the economic social and 
political conditions to which they were related had arisen. 
Examples are Russia in the 1870s, Bulgaria in the 1890s and 
China in the 1920s. Even nationalism was preached by the 
intelligentsia when national consciousness hardly existed among 
the masses. Examples from Europe are the Slovaks and the 
Ukrainians. In Asia and Africa this has been still more the 
case. 

The relationship between the ideas of the intelligentsia and 
the social condition and consciousness of the masses has varied 
according to the stage of general economic and cultural develop- 
ment. This is well illustrated by the case of Russia. In the Russia 
of the 1870s, when the intelligentsia was separated by a chasm 
from the masses, the intelligentsia’s best hope of victory for their 
ideas was to organize a secret conspiracy of professional revolu- 
tionaries. In the Russia of 1913, in which a middle class and a 
skilled working class were becoming important factors, the 
peasants were , Reo ti educated, and even the intellectuals 
were beginning to find a legal outlet for their energies and 
abilities, political action by mass parties, as in Western Europe, 
was becoming possible. This was what the Menshevik faction 
of Russian socialism advocated, and every year after 1905 seemed 
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to strengthen their case. Lenin, who clung to the older con- 
spiratorial _ of party, seemed a reactionary utopian. But in 

e Russia of 1917, when the Russian state collapsed and the 
europeanizing work of 50 years was undone, Lenin was the 
realist and the Mensheviks the utopians. 

Between the world wars Hungary, Poland and Japan to some 
extent resembled the Russia of 1913. Large-scale industry was 
fairly well developed. Skilled workers, technicians and business 
men were numerous. Political power, however, did not belong 
to these classes, not even to a very large extent to the business 
men. It was held to some extent by landowning families, and to 
an increasing extent by a bureaucracy whose higher officials 
were erin fee of landowners, who had succeeded in impress- 
ing even on its lower ranks—recruited from the poorer classes 
—the traditional outlook of the landowning class—gentry, 
szlachta or samurai. The peasants were still economically back- 
ward, had too little land, and were in many cases victims of 
exploitation. 

The Balkan countries between the world wars had some points 
of resemblance to the Russia of the ’7os. Industry was still back- 
ward, skilled workers were few and the middle class was weak. 
When dictatorships were installed in the 1920s the police were 
no less powerful, and probably more cruel, than the police of 
Tsar Alexander II. On the other hand, the Balkan nations had 
no landowning aristocracy or semi-feudal survivals; their educa- 
tion was making great progress; and they had far more experience 
of self-government than the Russians. 

In Asia and Africa development was of course slower. The 
most modern provinces of Egypt, India and China bear some 
resemblance to the Russia of 1913, but in the backward provinces 
conditions remained as primitive as in the Europe of the Middle 
Ages. In large parts of Africa things are very much more primi- 
tive still. In these countries the local man who has received a 
twentieth-century education is cut off from his people by a 
deeper gulf even than were the Russian intellectuals of the 
mid-nineteenth century. 

The impact of ready-made West European political ideas on 
these various types of backward societies had effects at least as 
far-reaching as the impact of West European trade and technique. 
The political ideas were reflected in political movements, in 
which inevitably the leadership came from the intelligentsia. In 
Russia, China, the Ottoman Empire and the Balkan states the 
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radical intellectuals were forced by the repressive policy of dic- 
tatorial governments to resort to more or less revolutionary and 
conspiratorial methods. In Austria-Hungary, Japan and the 
British and French empires they enjoyed greater freedom of 
action, though this fell short of “western democracy” as under- 
stood in Britain and France. In general, the radicalism of the 
intellectuals and their importance in the revolutionary move- 
ments varied in inverse proportion to the economic and cultural 
development of their peoples. As the masses became more 
prosperous, more skilled and more educated, broadly based mass 
movements became more possible, the leadership of intellectuals 
became less essential, and it became more reasonable to hope 
for improvement by comparatively peaceful means. It is the 
combination of backward masses, extremist intellectuals and 
despotic bureaucrats which creates the most conspiratorial 
movements. 

These movements may be, in European terminology, “extreme 
left” or “extreme right”. 

The earliest example of a “left” type were the Russian Popu- 
lists of the 1870s. They held unrealistic views about the revolu- 
tionary potentialities of the Russian peasants, and about the 
possibility of transforming the traditional organs of village 
self-government into organs of a socialist society. But as con- 
spirators they were efficient, at any rate judged by the technical 
standards of the time. They created a small but well disciplined 
organization, which assassinated several high officials and finally 
killed the Tsar himself. Their technique was later copied and 
improved by Lenin, whose Bolshevik party was from the first 
intended to be an organization of “‘professional revolutionaries”. 
The Bolshevik technique of conspiracy has in turn served as the 
model for the Communist parties in all countries. Some of these 
have been forced by police persecution to operate “under- 
ground” during most of their existence. But even those which have 
enjoyed the political liberties of a democratic state were obliged 
by the Twenty-One Conditions of the Second Comintern Con- 
gress of 1920, to maintain, parallel with their “legal” organiza- 
tion, an “illegal” apparatus. The efficiency of Communist 
conspirators has varied greatly in the last 30 years. Among the 
more efficient were the illegal parties of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
between the world wars. In both countries the intellectual youth 
was strongly attracted to Communism. Students and graduates 
of Belgrade and Sofia universities succeeded in popularizing 
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Communism and the Soviet Union and built up cadres which 
were to prove valuable during the resistance movements in the 
Second World War. Another country in which Communism 
made a most powerful appeal to young intellectuals was of 
course China. 

An interesting example of a “right” type of revolution 
movement in a backward country is the Roumanian Iron Guard. 
Led by university students and graduates, it was able during 
the slump of the early 1930s to exploit the misery of the peasants 
and the idealism of the intelligentsia. It promised vague social 
reforms, including a further distribution of land. Oppression was 
identified with the Jews, liberation and justice with the German 
Nazis. Like the Russian Populists, the Iron Guardists “went to 
the people”, studying their living conditions more honestly and 
more thoroughly than the elder generation of liberal politicians 
had done, and at the same time propagating their ideas. Like 
the Communists, they infiltrated themselves into official organi- 
zations and into oppositional parties. Like the Communists, they 
were savagely repressed by the police. Parallels with the Rou- 
manian Iron Guardists can be found among the nationalist 
movements of Asia and Africa. One example is the conspiratorial 
— of young officers in Japan, who had more or less 

ascist ideas, wished to regenerate their country, were anti- 

parliamentarian and anti-capitalist, and whose policy was a mix- 
ture of modernization and anti-western traditionalism. Another 
is the Moslem Brotherhood in Egypt, a combination of modern 
nationalism and Islamic conservatism. Like the Roumanian Iron 
Guardists and the Japanese secret societies, the Moslem Brothers 
make use of assassination as a political weapon. 

Communism is to-day the most important of the revolutionary 
movements among the backward peoples, but it is not and will 
not necessarily be the only one. Communism, as developed by 
Stalin and Mao Tse-tung, is only the most important example of 
a wider phenomenon, the revolt of the backward peoples, led 
by a section of their intelligentsia, against the West. 


II 


The obstacle to the seizure of power by the revolutionary 
movements has been the bureaucratic state machine. Communist 
theory has paid much attention to this problem. But in fact no 
Communist movement in this century has, solely by its own 
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efforts, captured or destroyed the state machine. In three cases 
only Communists have seized power—in Russia, Yugoslavia and 
China. But in all three cases the state machine was smashed not 
by the revolutionaries but by a foreign invading Power. 

In the chaos of the collapse of Tsardom the Bolsheviks were 
more clear-headed, better disciplined and less scrupulous than 
their rivals. They were also more efficient demagogues. By 
promising the people at once the things they most needed, and 
which in fact they knew that they would not be able to give 
them, they won considerable popular support. Lenin, who for 
more than a decade had devoted himself to the study of power, 
built a new army and a new police machine. He made good use 
of the quarrels between his Russian rivals and between his 
foreign enemies. He was also able to some extent to exploit 
Russian patriotism against Poles and Japanese. His skill in all 
these matters gave him the victory, but he would not have had 
a chance to begin if Ludendorff had not crushed the armies of 
the Tsar. Nor would all his skill have availed him had not Russia 
possessed the advantages of geographical remoteness. The 
British, French and American publics were not convinced that 
it mattered to them what happened in distant Russia. Their 
governments, dependent on their votes at election time, soon 
abandoned their very small attempts at intervention. In Hungary, 
where the collapse of the old régime gave the Communists a 
similar opportunity, they were crushed. This was no doubt 
partly due to the fact that Bela Kun was not so good a leader 
as Lenin. But it was still more due to the geographical accessi- 
bility of Hungary to the armies of the victorious Allies and of 
their smaller protégés. 

In Yugoslavia the old police régime which had kept down 
the Communists was destroyed by the German and satellite 
invaders. In China the same thing was done by the conquering 
Japanese. In both countries the Communists assumed the leader- 
ship of national resistance. The Chinese Communists had already 
acquired valuable experience of guerrilla warfare in their struggle 
against Chiang Kai-shek. The Yugoslav Communists had no 
guerrilla experience in their own country, but they possessed 
cadres of brave and disciplined underground organizers, and 
some of their leaders had learned the art of warfare as volunteers 
in the Spanish civil war. In both countries the Communist-led 
resistance forces liberated considerable areas, in which they set 
up a civil administration and conscripted the population into 
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their armies. Thus by the time the Germans and Japanese were 
defeated by the Allied Great Powers, both the Chinese and 
Yugoslav Communists possessed disciplined military and civil 
bureaucracies, ready to take over power in the rest of their 
country. The factor of geographical remoteness also operated 
in their favour. If either the Germans or the Japanese had sent 
over-powering forces into the fastnesses of the Yugoslav and 
Chinese Communists, they could no doubt have crushed them. 
But the commitments on the main war fronts and the difficulty 
of the Communist-held terrain made it not worth their while to 
do so. After the defeat of the invaders, the two countries were 
outside the area of the western armieg, which might have been 
expected to be unsympathetic to the Communists. Belgrade and 
Manchuria were “liberated” by the Soviet armies. The supply | 
of American arms to the forces of Chiang Kai-shek was even 
less effective than the supply of arms from France and Britain 
to the Russian Whites in 1919-20. 

In other areas also Communist-led resistance forces gained 
experience of military leadership and civil administration, but 
were not able to seize power. The European example is Greece, 
where a large “liberated area” was held in 1943-4 and again in 
1947-9. In Asia there were similar areas in Malaya, Burma and 
Indo-China. These areas were not, however, geographically 
remote enough. British forces defeated the Greek Communists 
in 1944, and American aid enabled the Greek National Army to 
defeat them again in 1949. In Burma the Communists and nation- 
alists came to blows, and the government of Burma, granted 
independence by Britain, gradually gained control of most of 
the country. In Malaya Communist guerrillas are still a very 
serious nuisance, but there is no prospect of their obtaining 
power over the country unless they are supported by an invading 
army. In Indo-China the outlook is uncertain, but hitherto the 
Viet-Min rebels have not been able to conquer the most populous 
and wealthy provinces. 

There have of course been numerous occasions when Com- 
munist régimes have been installed by the military intervention 
of Soviet Russian forces. This was done in Georgia in 1921, in 
Outer Mongolia in 1922 and in the Baltic states in 1940. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made in Finland in 1939. The “demo- 
cratic government” set up in Terijoki under the Comintern 
veteran Otto Willi Kuusinen merely made itself and its patrons 
ridiculous. It was abandoned when peace was made with Fin- 
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land, and it was not revived after the defeat of Finland in the 
war of 1941-4. Another failure took place in 1946 in Persian 
Azerbaidjan, where a puppet administration was created under 
the “Democrat” Pishevari, who had played the same role more 
than twenty years earlier. The Soviet government yielded 
because the Powers which it then still nominally regarded as its 
Allies were strongly opposed. But Pishevari, who with true 
Bolshevik self-criticism had publicly analysed the mistakes he 
had committed in 1920, repeated the performance in almost 
identical terms in 1946. These failures, however, seem small in 
comparison with the successes achieved in Eastern Europe after 
1944. In Poland and Roumania the Russians put in their puppets 
by open display of force. In Bulgaria and Hungary they forced 
the removal from public life of political leaders whose courage 
and popularity were an obstacle to Communist victory. In 
Czechoslovakia the presence of Russian forces in 1945 made 
possible the seizure by the Communists of the key posts which 
enabled them to seize power three years later. In 1948 the 
signal for action was given by Moscow, and the presence of 


‘ Russian troops round four-fifths of Czechoslovakia’s frontiers 


was a decisive factor. Gottwald’s “February revolution” was 
made by the police. It can be compared with Mussolini’s march 
on Rome by sleeping-car in 1922, and still more closely with 
Hitler’s elevation to the German Chancellorship and subsequent 
elimination of his opponents in 1933. The roles of the ailing 
President Hindenburg and the ailing President Benes are strongly 
similar. 

The establishment of Communist régimes in Eastern Europe 
has historic importance, for it has brought 100 million people 
under Moscow’s control. If the Chinese Communist aggressors 
were to establish similar régimes in Korea and parts 4 South- 
East Asia, that too would be an important victory. But neither 
can tell us anything of the technique of revolution, for these 
régimes were not created by revolution. The imposition of 

uppet governments by imperialist Powers is nothing new in 
istory, even if some of the details of its execution by Moscow’s 
agents are original. 


Certain tentative conclusions may perhaps be drawn from 
this survey. 

The first is that few revolutionary movements of the twentieth 
century have attained power solely by their own efforts. Two 
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exceptions are the triumph of Kemal Ataturk in Turkey and of 
the Kuomintang in China in 1927. At least in the second case 
there can be doubt as to how complete was the triumph and 
how revolutionary the movement. The three most impressive 
revolutionary triumphs of the century (Russia, 1917-20, Yugo- 
slavia, 1941-4, and China, 1945-9) were won only because a 
foreign enemy had smashed the state machine which the revolu- 
tionaries had previously been too weak to destroy or to capture. 
The triumphs of Asian nationalism (India, Burma, Indonesia) 
were won by the willing or reluctant surrender of the colonial 
Powers. Other Communist successes were won by Soviet or 
Chinese conquest. Fascism was set up in Italy and Germany, 
and Communism in Czechoslovakia, by consent of the civil and 
military authorities. The various violent changes of power that 
have from time to time taken place in the Balkans, Latin America 
and the Middle East have been coups d’etat, not revolutions. If 
Communist and other revolutionary movements have won 
through Russian conquest, through defeat of their enemies in 
war, or through the surrender of the legal rulers, then their 
intended victims in the free world must make sure that they 
are not defeated in war and that they do not yield positions of 
power. This is a question of military strength, national unity 
and the enlightenment of the free —— It is the first priority, 
and seems at last to be recognized as such by the governments 
concerned. Even so, much remains to be done in revealing to 
the free nations the true nature and the urgency of the danger. 

The second conclusion is that the leadership of revolutionary 
movements comes principally from the intelligentsia. No good 
is done by denouncing intellectuals or screaming about /a trahison 
des clercs. The western nations must win the friendship of the 
young intellectuals of the backward nations. Immense harm is 
done by personal affronts. Nothing has done so much to make 
possible the monstrously distorted picture of the United States 
which is believed in good faith by thousands of Asiatic and 
African educated men and women, asthe knowledge of the 
inferior status of American Negroes. Every London landlady 
who refuses to let a room to a “coloured” student is worth a 
platoon of troops to Stalin. Dr. Malan and his apartheid are 
worth a division or two. But the avoidance of insults and 
injustices is not enough. More attention should be given to the 

ucation of the backward peoples. Education should be so 
devised as to produce experts devoted to the practical service 
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of their peoples, not semi-literate demagogues. This immensely 
difficult task faces not only the education officers of the colonial 
Powers but also the leaders of the independent Asiatic states. 
The experience of each can be useful to the other. Both in colonies 
and in independent states there are many devoted educational 
workers. Their efforts in the cause of all humanity do not receive 
sufficient recognition or sufficient material aid. Their own 
governments’ resources are slender and their other tasks are 
many and urgent. The United Nations, which should be a force 
of progress in this field, is little but a forum for irresponsible 
demagogy. The representatives of the oppressive pashas of 
Egypt, or the corrupt rulers of the Philippines, have little right 
to blame the British administrators of Tanganyika for failing to 
create a social and cultural utopia. But their declamations are 
treated more seriously than they deserve even by enlightened 
citizens of countries friendly to Britain. If the free nations mean 
anything by their statements that they are united in defence 
against Muscovite totalitarianism, they should help, not harm 
each other in this most vital task of education. If revolutions 
can be prevented by strength, the spread of revolutionary move- 
ments can be prevented by sound education. There is no task 
more urgent than to prevent the frustration and mental distortion 
of the educated youth of southern Europe, Asia and Africa. 
The third conclusion is that economic action against revolu- 
tion is not in itself enough, and should be used with care. It is 
a delusion to suppose that the mere expenditure of some billions 
of dollars will make it possible to present to the thousand million 
people of non-Communist Asia, Africa and Latin America a 
magic, ready-made “social justice”. The poverty of these regions 
is deeply rooted, and pressure of population is making it worse. 
It will be very long before the standard of living of the whole 
of these regions can be appreciably raised. This the governments 
of Western Europe and America no doubt know. But public 
opinion does not know it. Well-meaning talk of “solving” the 
economic problems of Asia and Africa by some sort of new 
Marshall Aid creates illusions among the western peoples, and 
rouses hopes that cannot be satisfied among the peoples of Asia 
and Africa. This does not mean that economic aid is not essential. 
Without it, Asia and Africa would certainly be lost. But economic 
aid cannot create universal prosperity. It can only reduce misery, 
remove the most glaring contrasts in wealth and the most horri- 
fying injustices, and create at least in certain naturally favoured 
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regions the means of rapid further development. Clearly industtri- 
alization is desirable where the conditions favour it. But it should 
be treated as a practical measure, not as a matter of dogma. 
There is no need to emulate the Stalinist mystique of vast heavy 
industries built by armies of conscripted labourers. It is also 
utopian to imagine that a large part of the funds allotted to 
the economic development of backward countries will not 
be wasted. Corruption of officials is the result of excessive 
numbers and insufficient pay. Until officials can be secured 
tolerable living conditions, and until the flow of educated young 
people can be directed to other employment than the bureau- 
cracy, corruption will continue. Improvement depends on the 
creation of large numbers of engineers, doctors, scientific 
workers and industrial technicians. Here economic develop- 
ment and the improvement of education are inseparable. 

Great financial sacrifices will have to be made by all the 
western nations for the development of the backward countries. 
The aim should be to reduce both poverty and corruption, the 
means should be to create the right industries, the right tech- 
nicians and the right education. None of these tasks can be 
achieved unless the military power of the free world deters 
aggression. Nothing can be done in any direction unless the 
western governments not only make their plans but explain 
them to their own peoples and to that section of the backward 
peoples which is accessible to information—that is, to the 
educated section. None of these tasks will be completely achieved 
even in the most favourable conditions. But partial success is 
enough to save the free world. Neither the Communist nor any 
other revolutionary movements are invincible. The history of 
their seizure of power shows that their claims to scientific infalli- 
bility and predestined victory lack any serious foundation. 
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THE POST-WAR DOCK STRIKES 
By KENNETH KNOWLES 


“Their boast is that they strike first and only ask why when the 
strike is over.” —Economist, May 13th, 1950. 


I. Introductory 


IN the last five pte-war years, 1935 to 1939, out of nearly 
ten million man-days lost in strikes, the miners—traditionally 
the readiest of all workers to resort to direct action—accounted 
for more than half, and the transport workers for about a tenth. 
But in the first five yy years (July, 1945, to June, 1950), 
the miners’ loss had fallen by nearly half and the transport 
workers’ had increased by more than three times: thus, out of 
nearly eleven million man-days lost, miners accounted for little 
over a quarter and transport workers for nearer 30 per cent.— 
notably in big-scale dock strikes. Man for man, the fa Mean lost 
nearly seven times as much working time as the miners. Now, 
when margins are narrow, dock strikes rank second only to coal 
strikes in economic importance, since dockers largely regulate 
the pulse of external trade on the steadiness of which the 
country’s health, in terms of competitive power and living 
standards, so much depends. While estimates of the various 
kinds of loss due to strikes can never claim to be complete or 
accurate, the Minister of Transport reckoned that the dock 
strikes of 1948 and the first half of 1949 meant a loss of about 
£800,000 solely in non-production costs borne by idle ships* 
—despite the fact that troops have been regularly employed for 
unloading during strikes and the 1920 Emergency Powers Act, 
which had rusted unused since the General Strike of 1926, has 
been invoked more than once in the attempt to minimize the 
effect of the strikes. 

It is hard to give an adequate statistical picture of these out- 
breaks; indeed, until recently, dock strikes have not been separ- 
ately classified in strike statistics. Some idea of their extent in 
relation to the strikes of other workers may however be gained 
from the monthly. lists of “Principal Disputes” in the Ministry 

* See The Times, July 4th, 1949. However, the Minister had estimated, after the strike 


of June, 1948, that that strike alone had “represented a delayed turn-round of 890,000 
tons of British shipping, at a cost of £880,000” (The Times, July 1st, 1948). 


t The classification of these strikes as “principal” is partly qualitative, and does not 
mean that they conform to any precise criteria of magnitude or Semticn. 
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of Labour Gazette. Workers involved in these so-called “prin- 
cipal” strikes have amounted, in the last five years and over 
industry as a whole, to about half the workers involved in all 
recorded strikes, although the proportion of “principal” strikers 
is naturally not the same for each separate industry.* In the 
following table, average numbers of workers per year involved 


Workers Involved in Strikes (per year), July, 1945, to June, 1950 


In “principal” 
In all strikes 


as per 
cent. of 
workers 


employed 


28:2 
31°0 


Other mining and quarrying nil nil ; 0-8 


Metal, engineering, ett.: I 3°0 


Iron and steel and other metal . 
Shipbuilding and ship-repairing . 

Docks . , a. n.a. 

Building, decorating, public works con- 
tracting, ete. ; ‘ 0-8 


Clothing > ‘ . 13 


Other industries and services. ‘ 0-3 
Aut INpusTRIEs . ‘ | 242°4 16 | 4846 


(2) in “principal” strikes and () in all recorded strikes are given 
for the different industries. These figures are also taken as 


* It seems to be high for dockers: in 1949, strikers in “principal” dock strikes amounted 
to 87°5 per cent. of strikers in all dock strikes. 
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percentages of totals of workers employed,* since the proportion 
of an industry’s labour force which is involved in strikes pro- 
vides some measure of the importance of the strikes in relation 
to those occurring in other industries. : 

Thus, on the average, nearly half the dock labour force ap 
to have been involved in important strikes each year, as against 
about one-eighth of the coal miners. But the gross total of 
“workers involved” in strikes really represents the total of 
separate “strike-acts” of workers involved in strikes, since a 
man who strikes, say, three times in a single year is counted 
three times over. Most of the big dock strikes have centred in 
London,t which gives work to more than one-third of the 
country’s dockers, and there is therefore likely to have been 
a good deal of repetitive striking. 

The industry most prone to repetitive striking has been coal 
mining—the only separate industry for which the Gazette has 
hitherto given net figures of workers involved as well as gross 
figures. But, significantly, net figures were given for dockers 
also for 1949. | 


Repetitive Striking, 1949 
Workers involved Average number 
in strikes (000) of strikes per 


Industry (a) (d) Striker 
Gross Net 
Docks. 54:8 1°§7 
Coal mining - 247°8 200°0 1°24 
Allother industries 131-4 1°14 


While the repetitiveness of dockers’ strikes has no doubt been 
rising since the war, that of miners’ strikes has been declining 
sharply. For some time after 1934, when details began to be 
given regularly, the average number of strikes per striking miner 
rose fairly steadily, reaching a peak of no less than 2-02 in 1945; 


* Employment figures for certain industries, though based on official sources, can be 
no more than rough estimates. Moreover, the figures of workers involved in strikes include 
figures for Nosthern Ireland; but, except perhaps in shipbuilding, this should not 
materially affect the picture. 

t 15 of the 26 “principal” dock strikes in these five years involved London workers. 
However, small strikes are widespread: the 85 dock strikes of 1948 affected no fewer 
than 26 ports, and the 58 strikes of 1949 affected 21 ports. (Indeed, in relation to numbers 
employed, there have probably been no more strikes in London than in some other ports. 
Thus the cen ofc enquiry, since it is confined to the London strikes, does not seem 

quate. 
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but in 1946 it fell to 1-66, in 1947 to 1°54, and in 1948 tO 1°35. 

In the docks, however, repetitive strikes are to expected 
because the industry is concentrated in an area inevitably affected 
by most big strikes. But the industry has also been characterized 
by a high proportion of very short strikes, which, since they 
impose little economic strain on workers, again suggest repeated 
action. In 1948-9 the proportion of strikes lasting not more than 
one day was 69 per cent. for the docks* and 43 per cent. for 
all other industries. 

The accounts given in the lists of “Principal Disputes” throw 
some light on their immediate causes. True, the causes of strikes, 
like those of all human actions, are complicated, and the imme- 
diate issues which occasion the outbreak may reveal very little 
of the real causes—particularly in a series of strikes such as this, 
where general dissatisfactions may be canalized into specific 
grievances almost at random. But—taking the multiple causes 
listed as a guide—questions of payment arose in one form or 
another in 9 of these 26 principal strikes,t questions of disci- 
pline in 10, other working conditions in 4, redundancy in 3, 
and sentiments of solidarity or sympathy in 6. Stevedorest were 
involved in 8 of the strikes, usually in the lead. 

So much for the bare facts. How are they to be interpreted? 


II. Background of the Strikes 

Unless one adopts the view that dockers are more unscrupulous 
than other workers in exploiting their bargaining strength under 
full employment, these strikes are at first sight something of a 
paradox. The dockers have what is described by their biggest 
Union as “the best machinery in the country for dealing speedily 
with disputes”.§ Casual labour, the bane of dock life, has been 
largely eliminated. Wages are assured (the 5¢.-an-hour-worked 
of 1889 has become a guaranteed wage of £4 85. a week), and 
actual earnings are high (the average for the whole country in 
the last pote of 1949 was £8 135. a week). There is 100 
per cent. Trade Unionism, and the struggle for organization is 
over. Dockers have little contact, and therefore little chance of 

* See Review of the Work of the National Dock Labour Board, 1947-1949, P. 21. 

+ A summary table is appended to this article. 

¢ Originally, stevedores worked solely on ships, for purposes of loading; dockers 
worked on the quayside, except for purposes of unloading. But this distinction has been 
blurred, and “‘stevedore” now generally means a member of the Stevedores’ Section of 
the National Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers. 

§ T. & G.W.U. Record, April, 1949. Many local disputes can be dealt with by a Port 
Conciliation Committee or Sub-committee on the day arise. 
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direct conflict, with their employers, who have been replaced 
for the conduct of labour relations by Boards on which the 
Unions have equal representation. The proportion of Com- 
munists—who were in any case not unequivocally in favour of 
strike action until the end of 1947—is said to be very low. And 
yet the disputes machinery has been sidestepped, decasualisation 
jeopardised, Union exhortation defied, and unofficial—recently, 
partly Communist—leadership followed. 

Since no one interpretation of a complex social phenomenon 
is likely to explain it fully, it may be useful to review and assess 
the main explanations which have so far been offered, in terms 
of the docker’s response to the traditions and practices of his 
past, to his Union, to the authorities who employ him and, in 
so far as this can be considered separately, to extraneous 
agitation. 


(1) Hangovers from the Past 


In assessing the root causes of persistent striking one should 
never underestimate workers’ sense of the past; this has often 
been stressed, for example, in explanation of miners’ strikes. Old 
men have long memories, and for various reasons (the drifting 
into the docks of workers from industries hit by the inter-war 
depressions, the restrictions on entry into the industry in the 
attempt to reduce casual labour, the skimming-off of the younger 
workers during the war, the absence of a pension scheme, and 
so on) the dock labour force has for some time been growing 
older. Its average age is more than 47—as against 39 for miners 
—and there have been men of over 80 still at work. 

In such a community, grievances are seen against a long back- 
ground; a strike leader in Hull* described the great strike of 1945 
as “the final bursting of the canker present in every great port 
during the past fifty years”, and a T. & G.W.U. resolution, 
although urging a return to work, recognized “the deep sense 
of grievance and the feeling in the minds of the men”. More- 
over, the quicker things change the more obviously men cling 
to their past. Mr. Deakin has writtent that in his view the 
eee a: of avoiding dock strikes “is not a problem which can 

answered merely by a suggestion that this or the other adjust- 


* Reported in Manchester Guardian, October 11th, 1945. 
t Record, November, 1945. 


t Record, June, 1950; ¢f. also his Press statement on the 1948 strike (The Times, June 
30th, 1948). 
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ment will provide an answer. It is a psychological question con- 
ditioned by the way men’s minds work in a period when change 
is very rapid.” 


Surplus Labour in the Docks 


1948 1949 


Average 
numbers on 
Workers’ 
Register* 


Average 
numbers on 
Workers’ 

Register 


Average 
percentage 
of surplus 

labour 


London 
Liverpool 


28,153 
17,868 


27,017 
17,485 


6:8 


Hull and Goole . ‘ - | 4,506 4,289 10°2 
South Wales. P 3,524 . 3,468 18°4 
Manchester . 3,217 2,968 6-0 
Glasgow. 3,205 . 2,872 10°3 
Bristol and Severn ; " 2,650 . 2,432 14°9 
Grimsby andImmingham 2,465 . 2,326 10°5 
Tyne and Wear . . 2,243 2,126 
East Scotland ‘ ‘ ; 2,238 . 2,275 13°7 
South Coast . 2,109 . 2,001 189 


Middlesbrough and Hartlepools 1,871 4,733 12°4 


Aberdeen 864 . 784 20°3 
East Anglia . 716 681 29°9 
Fleetwood . ‘ 549 6: 510 22°4 
Greenock . 455 451 15°9 
Cornwall . 301 . 282 34°1 
Medway and Swale F ‘ 254 . 254 14°2 
Ayrshire . ; 242 245 16°9 
Plymouth . ‘ 236 222 28-0 
Cumberland . 210 . 190 33°6 


Great Britain .  .| 78,334 75,047 9°5 
Source: Review of the Work of the N.D.L.B., 1947-1949. 


What forms do these “hangovers” take? Dockers in every 
rt are more or less closed communities whose traditional 
solidarity has been imposed on them by the existence of a large 
labour reserve: even just before the second world war, 75 per 
* The Workers’ Register includes “live”, “‘suspense”, and “dormant” registers (88-2, 
9°9, and 1°9 per cent. respectively in 1949). 
t Le. the average daily percentage of workers “proving attendance”. 
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cent. of the labour force were said to be casuals.* In such cir- 
cumstances, only complete strikes seemed likely to succeed: “one 
out, all out”. (In effect, strikes actually benefit casual workers 
if they can be assured of strike pay while the strike is on and 
fuller employment, to cope with arrears, when it is over.) Such 
a tradition is hard to unlearn overnight. True, the waste of man- 
power through casual working was intolerable while the war 
was going on, but after it ended there was renewed anxiety in 
the docks over the prospects of permanent decasualization, par- 
ticularly since the two sides of the industry were unable to agree 
on this. Moreover, even since the introduction of the Scheme, 
the docker is still in degree a casual worker; in degree he is 
likely to remain so; and, although he is now paid for attendance 
on a much more generous scale than that of unemployment 
benefit, his guaranteed wage is far short of his possible earnings. 
In general, of course, high average earnings may be thought of 
as compensating for irregularity of employment; but it is not 
clear how far such an average conceals chronically “‘bad spots”. 
(Piece rates for dock work are notoriously anomalous, and while 
some dockers are underemployed, others consistently work over- 
time.) The table of average labour surpluses gives some indica- 
tion of the incidence of underemployment in the different port 
areas, although again as yet there is no information on the extent 
to which it is spread over the whole labour force. 

It is clear that progress is being made: all but two port areas 
have been able to ciiees the size of their labour force, and all 
but four have reduced their proportion of surplus labour. As 
might be expected, it is in some of the smaller units, where the 
flow of shipping is less even, that the demand for labour is most 
irregular. But this need not mean that irregularity of employ- 
ment in the big ports is without significance as a background 
to unrest: in London there were, on the average, more than 
two thousand surplus dockers a day during 1948-1949, and the 
maximum rose to about three times that figure. . 

These fluctuations in employment are of course mainly short- 
term: in more than half the port areas in 1949 the men were 
fully employed at certain times, and there were sometimes actual 
shortages of labour. But we are looking at the end of a chapter 
of far more violent and longer-term fluctuations due to war- 
time dislocation of port traffic, and this dislocation must be 
illustrated by a summary table. 

* See Economist, August 1st, 1945. 
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Arrivals with Cargo (thousand tons net) 
Figures in italics are percentages 


1938 | 1942 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1949 


Thames Area . . | 22,600 1,128 3,60 5,069 | 8,460 | 15,871 
(26-0)| (4:9)| (9°6)} (76:5)| (23°3)| (24-8) 
Channel ports | 20,294 428 | 1,074] 2,657] 6,005 | 11,112 
(23°4)}  (87)| (27-4) 
Mersey and N.W. coast | 15,183 | 9,096 | 13,495 | 10,064 | 8,888 | 13,686 
(17°5)| (39°7)| (962)| (g2°8)| (24°5)| (27-4) 
W. coast of Scotland . | 5,342| 4,607| 7,538| 3,894] 2,222] 3,413 
(6-2) | (20-1)| (20-2)| (12-7)} (67)! 
Other ports . . | 23,372 | 7,685 | 11,598 | 8,986 | 10,764 | 19,896 
(26-9) | (33°5)| (29°3)| (29°6)| (r-2) 


86,791 | 22,944 | 37,310 | 30,670 | 36,339 | 63,978 
(100-0) | (100-0) | (100-0) | (100-0) | (100-0) | (100-0) 


All ports . 


Source: Shipping Movement at United Kingdom Ports from 1938 to 1945 
(H.M.S.O., 1946); Board of Trade Journal. 


The wartime diversion and concentration of traffic in Liverpool 
and Glasgow meant a corresponding collapse when the pre-war 
pattern.began to be resumed. In 1946 it was feared that Scottish 
ports might suffer permanently both because of the need to save 
shipping time and because of the absence of coal exports; and 
in 1947 it was reported that “a considerable part of the swollen 
war-time dock labour force on the West Coast of Scotland and 
especially in Glasgow was rendered surplus”.* Against such a 
background the dockers’ renewed fear of redundancy is under- 
standable: it was expressed in a “pledge” of resistance in October, 
1945; it caused the Glasgow strike of March, 1947, and the sym- 
pathetic strike of the following month which spread to London, 
as well as the big “ineffectives” strike of April, 1949; it has 
caused resistance to temporary registers or unregistered work at 
most ports; and it has also wie resistance to mechanization. T 

But dockers have links with the past other than their fear of 
unemployment. Closely-knit groups of workers cling tenaciously 
to the traditional poet and customs which give them their 
cohesion. While all dockers are “clannish” (over half the recruits 
to the industry in 1948-9 were dockers’ sons, despite a waiting 
list of other applicants), particular groups are exceptionally so. 


* Industry and Employment in Scotland (Cmd. 7125), 1947. 
t See The Times, November 4th and 9th, 1948, March roth, 1950. 
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The 7,000 London stevedores, for example, “have closed their 
ranks more tightly than any other section of workers in Britain. 
They recruit only the sons of stevedores, and with them tradition 
is almost a mania”.* The stevedores have been in the vanguard 
of most of the big strikes of latter years; and here it is not only 
a left-wing leadership but an anxiety to maintain their inde- 
pendence against the massive T. & G.W.U. that has made them 
receptive to strike agitation. (There has been tension between 
these Unions ever since 1923, when a number of T. & G.W.U. 
members in London broke away and joined the stevedores.) 

Many strikes with apparently trivial causes occur where the 
customs of (particular groups of dockers are infringed or out- 
dated by the national Scheme. The Middlesbrough dockers, for 
example, went on strike for several weeks in the early part of 
1949 against the time of their call being altered from 3 p.m. to 
12 noon, since this involved their being thrown into a common 
pool with the wharf men. Moreover, the focus of such strikes 
may easily be switched from the original cause to the Scheme 
itself; indeed, the National Dock Labour Board’s Report pointed 
out that this was, in fact, a common feature of the big strikes 
of 1948-9. 

In these strikes it was the disciplinary clauses of the Scheme 
that came under fire, for sensitiveness to “victimization” has 
always been strong in the docks. But even if the appropriate- 
ness of particular disciplinary provisions is disputed, it is indis- 
putable that tighter discipline is the price dockers have to pay 
for decasualization. This, however, does not make it more 
palatable. True, absenteeism is low; even the nominal rate was 
only 2-1 per cent. in the last six months of 1947 (or about one- 
sixth to one-seventh of the miners’ rate), and fell to 1-7 and 1-4 
per cent. in 1948 and 1949. But late starts, early finishes, morn- 
ing and afternoon breaks, “spelling”, waiting for ships of par- 
ticular shipping companies to come in so as to be ready to unload 
them, and so on, have been part of the docker’s tradition and 
are not all lightly given up. Moreover, during the war, when 
labour was freely transferred and the men often had to work 
in air raids, discipline was inevitably relaxed. Unforeseen delays 
made strict timekeeping seem pointless, and since piecework was 
general men could take time off with a clearer conscience in 
that they were penalizing themselves; master stevedores com- 
peting for the best gangs were unwilling to alienate their workers 

* Economist, May 31st, 1950. 
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by insisting on discipline, and employers working on cost-plus 
contracts had less interest in maintaining it. With the introduc- 
tion of the Scheme in 1947, employers generally ceased to have 
any direct responsibility either for the imposition of penalties 
or for dismissal, and the bipartite Boards which replaced them 
have had to win the consent which is the basis of authority. 
In these circumstances the insistence on regularity of attendance 
and the control of pilfering (which, also, was unusually prevalent 
during and immediately after the war) may, in so far as both 
absenteeism and pilfering indicate unrest, tend to drive dis- 
satisfied workers to find their outlet in strikes. 

Again, as far as his physical environment is concerned, to a 
large extent the docker is still, literally, “living in the past”. 
Because employers had traditionally little sense of responsibility 
towards casual workers, the wave of “‘welfare” which was the 
backwash of the First World War never reached the docks. Sur- 
roundings were squalid, and even the most elementary “ameni- 
ties” (drinking and washing facilities and lavatories) were virtu- 
ally non-existent or grossly insanitary. Neither the war nor— 
so far—the peace has changed this very much. It is significant 
that the lack of “‘amenities”, seldom a direct cause of strikes, 
became fully — during the “‘ineffectives” strike of 1949; 
and, following the presentation of a detailed report and recom- 
mendations to the Minister of Labour, the N.D.L.B. was able 
to report “some improvement in some ports” during that year. 

Thus many of the pinprick causes of recent strikes derive 
from the impact of the p= on the present. The dockers’ Unions, 
particularly the T. & G.W.U.,* have struggled hard in the past 
to achieve the present; yet one of the features of the big post- 
war strikes which has attracted most attention is the readiness 
of dockers to criticize and defy their Union. What underlies this? 


(2) The Strikers and the T. & G.W.U. 


Criticism of the T. & G.W.U., in the Press and elsewhere, 
has been free and easy during the past five years, and Mr. 
Deakin’s impatience with “ill-informed”, “ill-considered”, “‘mis- 
chievous”, and “‘ridiculous” views is understandable. + Moreover, 

* The following Unions cover the dockers: the T. & G.W.U., which includes the great 
majority of dock workers; the Scottish T. & G.W.U.; the N.U.G. & M.W. (mainly on 
the Humber and in’ North-Eastern ports); and the National ted venn 


and Dockers (in London). The Watermen, Lightermen, Tugmen Bargemen’s Union 
covers a category quite distinct from other dock workers. 


t Record, June, 1950. 
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many of the big strikes have been touched off by the 
stevedores, and T. & G.W.U. members have not been initially 
responsible. Yet if the T. & G.W.U. had been in control of its 
members, the strikes would not have meant much. 

This seems particularly true of the Liverpool area, where the 
1945 strike—which involved more than two-thirds of the 
national labour force—was complete, and where feeling against 
the Union developed rapidly. The strike had started in London 
(where a weeding-out of the register had already caused unrest) 
with a go-slow movement in the Surrey Docks in support of 
“a reasonable demand of no more than sixty men for a reason- 
able rate of pay for unloading pitprops”.* The settlement of 
this comparatively trivial question had been achieved before the 
strike assumed large proportions, but not before it had got under 
way. General anxiety about the future of decasualization, objec- 
tions to anomalies of payment, the discharging and replacement 
of 500 men, the “withholding of books” from Liverpool dockers, 
added momentum to the strike, and it spread rapidly. Demands 
were put forward for a 40-hour week, for holidays with pay, 
for the abolition of piecework, and for a national day wage of 
255.; but it was not long before “the men’s grievances appear 
to have crystallized more against the union than the employers”. t 

The Liverpool reports of the Manchester Guardian were 
eloquent of this: 

“The vast majority of the dockers do not want to hear Mr. Donovan [the 
national secretary of the dockers’ section of the T. & G.W.U.], and the 
more radical of them make no secret of their intention to howl him down. 
This antagonism towards their own union . . . is no.sudden development. 
. . » Indeed, a list of union ‘failures’ has been compiled. One striker said 
‘Because their hands are tied is always their explanation for their own 
inaction. They have become our masters instead of our servants’ ” (October 


sth, 1945). 
The chairman of the Liverpool strike committee, after denyin 
that the strikers had been influenced by any political body, added: 


“ ‘We are not prepared to listen to the dictates of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. For twenty years we have been dictated to by them. We 
know that the union has been arbitrating on our behalf, but I challenge 
the union to state the dockers’ case’ ” (October 6th, 1945). 


Two days later the strikers passed a “vociferous” resolution of 
no confidence in Mr. Donovan. Behind this attitude lay a sense 
of impotence: 


* Economist, October 13th, 1945. + Exonomist, October 20th, 1945. 
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“They have a feeling of helplessness in their unions, particularly the Trans- 
port and General Workers’. Their members, they said, had lost interest in 
the union and no longer attended branch meetings. . . . If they wanted to 
change the officials in the Transport and General Workers’ Union it would 
take them two years to bring it about, one of them estimated. And in any 
case, if all dockers wanted a change they would be outvoted by those in 
other sections who supported the present officials” (October 16th, 1945). 


A T. & G.W.U. meeting called at Birkenhead on this day had 
to be cancelled because no striker attended it. In the words of 
a dockets’ leaflet: 


“The Unions have pledged us that they are going forward, that the official 
machinery has been set in motion. It has been set in motion round and 
round, getting nowhere, nothing happening. This has been going on for 
years” (October 31st, 1945). 


Finally, the Rector of Liverpool, in his statement on the strike, 
held that it had revealed that “a good deal of the machinery of 
the docks section of the union is outmoded and requires to be 
completely overhauled” (October 2nd, 1945). 

e Union’s retort to this spontaneous and widespread revolt 
seemed somewhat inadequate: 


“Our reply is that we were nine months ahead of the unofficial committees 
in making our plans and pursuing them, and any delay that took place in 
the final settlement was due solely to the interference of bungling amateurs 
who have never made any contribution to the improvement of the con- 
ditions of dockers, and who on this occasion, undermined the power of the 
unions in the negotiations and made our task far more difficult.””* 


It is certainly true that if a Union loses control of its members 
it is likely to be handicapped in negotiation; but how did the 
“amateurs” win the trust of the men from the “professionals”, 
and why were the men so ready to dissociate themselves from 
their official representatives? The question seems not to have 
been faced; and five years later The Timest was reporting that 
“a remarkable sign of | the dissociation of the workers from their 
own union is the fact that the committee elected by the Liverpool 
men to run their benevolent fund insisted, against the advice 
of the board officials, that their union must officially have 
nothing to do with it”. ~ 

Yet no breakaways took place, nor do they seem to have been 
seriously attempted. “We certainly could form another union”, 
said the chairman of the Liverpool strike committee in 1945: 


* Record, January, 1946. t March 11th, 1950. 
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“we are strong enough. But we don’t intend to do so.”* The 
original Port Workers’ Defence Committee set up at the time 
proposed to act as a “shadow” Trade Union: to take up vic- 
timization cases, to keep in touch with Union negotiations and 
intervene if necessary, and eventually to get control of the 
Union machinery and to “clean it up”.t 

A year later the T. & G.W.U. were nervous that a breakaway 
was tidiess attempted, and they issued a special leaflet on the 
subject, but found, on enquiry, no real evidence that it was likely 
to happen. In 1949 the Economist\ imputed to the then strike 
committee “the ambition . . . to wrest the leadership of the 
dockers from the official unions and to carve out a new union 
of dockers”, but it seems doubtful whether such an objective 
would have had much following. Yet although in general the 
loyalty of the dockers to their Union seems beyond question, 
at particular times they have flatly opposed it. 

One of the stock accusations against the T. & G.W.U. has 
been that it is unwieldy and that the officials are out of touch 
with the members. How, it is asked, can a Union of over 1} 
million members guarantee satisfaction to the odd 5 or 6 per 
cent. who are dockers? Yet (apart from some groups of bus- 
men and the Smithfield meat porters) most of the rest of the 
membership have been well satisfied enough to be quiescent. 
Moreover, the dockers comprise a separate section and have 
their own officials. Again, it is difficult to insist that the officials 
are inaccessible (except to strikers’ deputations); on the con- 
trary, “one of the troubles seems to be not that the union 
officials are too far removed from the dockers . . . but that they 
are too close to them. There is commonly a union office within 
a few minutes’ walk of every dock, and dockers naturally take 
their troubles directly to the union official, instead of working 
through their branches.”’|| 

This raises an important question: the virtual breakdown of 
dockers’ branch life. (This is true of other Unions than the 
dockers’, though there are perhaps special reasons in their case.) 

* Manchester Guardian, October 17th, 1945. 

t See Manchester Guardian, November 31rd and sth, 1945. The National Port Workers’ 
Defence Committee had a chairman, secretary, and organiser; under it were 5 regional 
committees with similar officers; and under each regional committee there were similar 
organizations in the ports—including ports which had not participated in the strike. 

+ Record, October, 1946. 

§ August 13th, 1949. 

\| The Times, March 11th, 1950. 
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Branches ate sometimes so big that no available local hall 
can house a full branch meeting; even the payment of dues 
may be undertaken on the job or by dockers’ wives and children 
on their behalf; there has been transference of dock labour 
during and since the war; and dockers’ homes have been dis- 
persed (partly owing to bomb damage). “Only a tiny fraction 
of the men play a part in the life of the union, and as their 
officials, even though all must have worked at least five years 
in the docks, are not elected but appointed from the top, 
they feel it somehow outside themselves.”* Again, the T. & 
G.W.U. is no longer crusading: its main battles have been won; 
and this, with Union membership at saturation point, tends to 
transmute enthusiasm into routine. The less men’s emotions are 
involved in their Union activities the less they will want to 
attend branch meetings and the more readily they are stirred 
by the old slogans. In all the big strikes of recent years “the 
appeal is to the sentiment of the dock workers’, to his ‘solidarity’. 
. . . The unofficial leaders showed no little skill in exploiting 
these sentiments. This they were able to do because the Unions, 
having progressed from the open-air militancy of the early days 
to the practice of securing improvements 7 negotiation, is 
necessatily somewhat vulnerable to the tactics of mob rule.” t 

But most Unions have come to settle their disputes by negotia- 
tion, and yet few have proved as vulnerable as the dockers’. 
There is, however, a further factor in the relations of dockers 
with their Unions which is better discussed under the next 
heading. 
(3) The Strikers and the Authorities 

There is a multiplicity of “authorities” in the docks. The 
Ministry of Transport, the Ministry of Labour (in particular the 
Chief Industrial Tdainaineibannk the Docks and Inland Water- 
ways Executive of the British Transport Commission (for the 
ports previously operated by the railways), the National Joint 
Council and its local associations, the National Dock Labour 
Board:and its subsidiary local Boards, the National Association 
of Port Employers, the port authorities, and the various ship- 
owners’, master stevedores’, and Trade Union bodies, are 
directly concerned. The Cabinet itself has intervened over the 
heads of all of them. 
Government intervention apart, the National Joint Council 
*The Times, March 11th, 1950. Review of the Work of the N.D.L.B., 1947-1949, Pp. 27. 
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(a body composed of employers and Trade Unionists in equal 


proportions, and to which all major agreements must be sub-- 


mitted) is the — body—outside the Railway Operated 
Docks—and the arbiter of all disputes. Although it is not 
formally responsible for discipline, the National Dock Labour 
Board is technically subordinate to it and it can theoretically 
affect N.D.L.B. decisions on disciplinary questions. But the 
N.D.L.B. is the most obvious “boss”, since it (and its sub- 
ordinate bodies) has the task of administering the Scheme: it 
is responsible for the registration, recruitment and dismissal of 
labour, payment (of the ordinary wage as well as the guaranteed 
minimum), welfare and discipline. 

The complication of responsibilities has afflicted the prestige 
of the N.D.L.B. and its capacity to maintain discipline. A frank 
chapter of the 1947-1949 Review complained that the disciplinary 
clauses of the Scheme are “vague where precision would have 
been valuable”; “once a strike is afoot, the obligations under 
the Scheme are forgotten or ignored; the industrial organization 
seeks to negotiate on the national issue—often with the mini- 
mum or maybe, indeed, without any consultation with the 
Board”; when a strike is settled, “it appears to be assumed that 
penal action by the Board would be ars om, and unreason- 
able”; if ties are imposed, they may be appealed against 
by “a tedious process often resembling a negotiation”. The 
Board has also been ignored, and one of its pronouncements 
has even been repudiated, by the Government (during the strike 
of July, 1949). But these may be growing pains; as far as the 
docker is concerned, he “tends to regard the Board more and 
more as his employer”, and his alleged confusion over who is 
his real “boss” has probably been exaggerated. However, this 
is not all. 

The N.D.L.B. and the local Boards each have equal propor- 
tions of employers and trade unionists; but whereas the national 
Board has, in addition, an independent chairman and vice- 
chairman, the local Boards do not. Direct Union representation 
on these managerial bodies sometimes results in the ddemma 
that if the two sides of the Board are divided action is delayed, 
and if they are united (in an unpopular decision) the Union side 
tends to lose the men’s confidence. As Mr. T. Macpherson, 
Labour M.P. and member of the Port of London Authority, 
wrote in a letter to The Times:* 


* August 6th, 1949. 
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“The trade union leader duly arrives on the scene and he turns out to be 
one of the me 6 tas hy aid member of the Dock Labour Board. Can you 
wonder that the docker does not understand it? He finds himself in dispute 
—tightly or wrongly—with his employer, he pays a trade union official to 
represent his case, and, lo and behold, when it comes to a fight his trade 
union leader is defending the bosses’ point of view.” 


“We go to see the boss,” a docker said,* “and we find our 
trade union leader. We go to see our own trade union official, 
and we find the Government. We don’t know where we are.” 

This confusion is not, of course, confined to the dock indus- 
tryt now that the Unions have come to accept wider responsi- 
bilities; but it has become most marked in the industry where 
the Unions have undertaken specific managerial functions. For 
this reason, and because this confusion is a windfall to agitators, 
the wisdom of the Unions in insisting on participation in 
management has sometimes been called in question. It is of 
course by no means certain that, as things are, the men would 
desire the Unions to abandon their position; the dockers may 
owe their material gains to the Unions’ participation, and 
the gains might be endangered and the men consequently 
demoralized if the Unions were to withdraw. If this could be 
demonstrated, then no doubt internal tension in the Unions 
would be recognized as the price to be paid and, although high, 
it could be judged worth paying. 

But direct Union participation on the one hand and total 
withdrawal on the other are not the only possibilities. The short 
experience of nationalized industry has already provided more 
than one method by which the workers’ voice may be heard in 
managerial counsels—for example, the participation of trade 
unionists from other industries, or of workers from the industry 
concerned who have divested themselves of their Union respon- 
sibilities so that the Unions as such may not be committed to 
management policy. If the committal of the Unions seems to 
jeopardize their protective function, it is surely worth recon- 
sidering. 


(4) The Influence of “Agitators” 
Agitators—Radical, Chartist, Socialist, Syndicalist, or Com- 
munist—have always been blamed for fomenting strikes; it is 


Hon. Malcolm McCorquodale, Sunday Times, January 
29th, 1950. 
t C&. Port and Crombie, C osed Shop, Pilot Papers, September, 1947, p. $4. 
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natural, in time of trouble, to look for trouble-makers. How- 
ever, mere agitation—i.e. intervention by parties not directly 
concerned with a view to encouraging workers to view their 

tievances in a wider setting and to fight their battles more 
San on this account—could not fairly be condemned categoric- 
ally by the Trade Union movement, since before now “agitators” 
have given inspiration and, despite accusations of “disruption”, 
power to the movement. But agitation by the Communist Party, 
if only because the focus of its loyalty is outside this country, 
may be considered in a class apart; and in the present state of 
tension, domestic as well as international, when the nationalized 
industries are constantly under fire and industrial peace has 
become an electoral asset, the temptation for overworked Trade 
Union officials to explain every big strike by reference to a plot 
to disrupt the T. & G.W.U. or the Marshall Plan or western 
civilization generally is particularly strong. How far is such an 
explanation justified, and how far is it “an astonishing confusion 
of symptom with cause”’?* 

Hitherto the agitators seem, in almost every case, to have been 
accessories after the fact. This does not absolve them from guilt, 
but it does absolve them from initial responsibility. “Agitation 
is remarkably absent from this strangest of strikes”, commented 
the Manchester Guardian in 1945;t “whatever outsiders may feel 
about the influence of the [Liverpool] strike committee, one has 
only to attend a meeting to realize how careful the committee 
is to gauge the general opinion on the principal points at issue.” 
When the strike reached its height, an official T. & G.W.U. 
statement alleged that the opportunity had been seized by 
“people connected with certain political organizations who had 
ready prepared machinery for encouraging and maintaining strike 
action”, which seems to have meant either “elements among 
certain sections of the employers and shipowners of Liverpool 
and Hull”, or the Revolutionary Communist Party (Trotskyites) 
—presumably the latter. The chairman of the Liverpool strike 
committee had already warmly denied collaboration with political 
bodies: “We are ordinary Liverpool dockers fighting a straight 
fight for a square deal . . . we do not want Communism or 
political propaganda of any kind to enter this conflict.”§ As for 

* The Times, March 11th, 1950. 
t October 11th and 13th, 1945. 


$ See The Times and Manchester Guardian, October 13th, 1945. 
§ Manchester Guardian, October 6th, 1945. 
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the Communist Party, they had been urging a return to work,* 
and the —, of the strike in the Daily Worker was 
unemotional. 

However, the strike ended with the setting-up of a permanent 
National Port Workers’ Defence Committee, and this—or at 
least a body with the same name—has cropped up in all major 
strikes since. peers 1947, after the big strikes, the T. & 
G.W.U. warned the dockers of this organization while denying 
its real existence: 

“Once again . . . a certain small clique in London, who take to themselves 
the title of Port Workers’ Defence Committee, have distributed leaflets 
intended to undermine the confidence of the men and to try to provoke 
strike action. 

“We want to assure the dock workers in the country that there is no such 
organization as a National Port Workers’ Defence Committee, neither is 
there any such organization in London known as a Port Workers’ Defence 
Committee.” t 


The N.D.L.B., however, while noting that the same organization 
appeared in every strike, emphasized that there was no evidence 
at it “created” or “provoked” the strikes: 

“Its leaders do not appear to have had anything to do with the origi 
zinc-oxide claim; they were certainly not involved in the dismissal of the 
32 ineffectives; and they did not plan the Canadian Seamen’s Union strike 
poe the Canadian employers. Between the strikes there is continued a 
skeleton organization with, at the moment, two rival news sheets. Once 
a suitable set of circumstances occurs, this organization moves into action; 
the same names occur with different prominencet as strike leaders, and out- 
riders travel to other ports to ‘establish contact’ and prepare for further 
extension of the strike.”’§ 


But while the unofficial organization does not—it is tempting 
to say, cannot—provoke strikes, it has, implies the N.D.L.B., 
a keen tactical sense: it tries to keep the initiative by calling 
meetings at the same time or just ahead of official Union meet- 
ings, and when a strike has lost impetus, it orders a resumption 
on its own terms regardless of whether the industry accepts the 
terms or not. Its ueelanigue in retreat (in the zinc-oxide strike of 
1948) was described to the Daily Worker|| by one of its members: 


* Manchester Guardian, October 1oth and 16th, 1945. 

t Record, June, 1947. 

+ This tactic, of course, not only trains strike leaders but also that the leadership 
is “thrown up” by the strike. The Times Guly 27th, 1949) had impression that there 
were generally di leaders in each strike. 

§ Review of the Work of the N.D.L.B., 1947-1949, pp. 27-28. 

|| June 30th, 1948. 
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emergency’, .. . which did the trick. 

“The inner council of the strike committee came to the conclusion that 
Mr. Attlee’s appeal to the loyalties of the port workers would be almost 
certain to create a split in the ranks. . . . 

“By taking the decision we did to-day we avoided a trap set for us in Mr. 
Attlee’s speech. By avoiding it we have taken the men back on our own 
initiative as we brought them out, and the committee will be prepared, 
should the emergency arise again, to take further action.” 


Of a piece with this is the presentation of strikes, where possible, 
as lockouts, as well as the use of other tactical devices to which 
counter-argument, however reasonable, is never a convincing 
answer. 

How far have the Communists come to dominate or control 
the unofficial organization? By the time of the zinc-oxide strike 
the Communist “line” had shifted decisively into opposition to 
the leadership of organized labour, and political influence on 
this and subsequent strikes was the more confidently alleged. 
Mr. Attlee referred, in the broadcast already mentioned,* to the 
activities of a group—“not people of great influence but just 
a small nucleus who have been instructed for political reasons 
to take advantage of every little disturbance that takes place to 
cause the disruption of British economy”—but it is not clear 
how strong their influence was. More than one “nucleus” seems 
to have been interested: the Trotskyites “joined in with a pro- 
vocative pamphlet”, and according to the Economist} there had 

several rumours that backing for the strike leaders had not 
all come from Communist sources. 

The Times, while making clear that the strike had not been 
started by Communists, said that “extremists have been steadily 
strengthening their hold upon the ad hoc organization that has 
been set up”.§ There were certainly some changes in the com- 
position of the strike committee; two members who left it 
declared that “it was now almost entirely dominated by Com- 
munists and fellow-travellers”, but were in turn accused by the 
committee of having left “because they were not allowed to 
pursue political ends” (allegations which are not incompatible). 
In answer to a similar accusation by Mr. Deakin that the original 


* June 28th, 1948. 
t Review of the Work of the N.D.L.B., 1947-1949, P. 23. 
+ August 28th, 1948. 

§ See The Times, June 25th and 26th, 1948. 
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committee of 48 members had contained no less than 37 Com- 
munists and fellow-travellers, the committee asserted that it 
consisted of 27 “non-politicals”, 10 “Labour” men, and 5 Com- 
munists. Yet even if Mr. Deakin’s definition of “fellow-traveller” 
was unduly broad, and the strike committee did hold only a 
small minority of Communists and sympathizers, their influence 
may have been dominant on the “inner council” which seems 
to have taken the main decisions. 

After the “‘ineffectives” strike of 1949, all the big strikes were 
connected in one way or another with the dispute of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union: those of May and June, 1949, were in direct 
support of the C.S.U. strike, while that of April, 1950, was in 
protest against the upholding by the T. & G.W.U. Appeals 
Committee of the expulsion of some of the supporters of the 
previous strikes. If only because the C.S.U. was Communist- 
controlled, the Communists had an interest in maintaining these 
strikes, and their influence could have been inferred. The tone 
of the Daily Worker became perceptibly sharper; and the Ministry 
of Labour’s Review of the British Docks Strikes, 1949,* describes 
some of the facilities put at the disposal of the C.S.U. agitators 
and strikers by Communists. Since then, the complicity of the 
Communists in maintaining and trying to extend dock strikes 
has been asserted with increasing assurance and probably with 
substantial truth. 

The Review, however, treats the 1949 strikes as nothing but a 
Communist plot. No explanation is attempted why dockers with- 
out Communist sympathies continued to defy the authorities 
after the exposures that were made; it would appear that they 
were unusually gullible. The same air of unreality pervades the 
many references in the Press and elsewhere to “a few defiant 
men”, “a small clique”, “‘a few agitators” on the one hand and 
“stupid and irresponsible” dockers on the other; we have even 
been left to deplore the possibility that “the mental quality and 
the moral courage of the mass of dock workers have, if any- 
thing, deteriorated while their economic and social conditions 
have so greatly advanced”. + Admittedly this is the small change 
of strike reporting, but at best it is too facile and at worst it 
serves to annoy men who are probably no more fools or dupes 
than the rest of us. “The men don’t like the newspapers. All 
those lies they print, it’s making them stick together more.” 

* Cmd. 7851, paras. 42 & 44. + Sunday Times, July 17th, 1949. 
+ Mass-Observation Bulletin No. 31, January, 1950. 
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No doubt the fact that public opinion seems still to be tinged 
with a low estimate of dockers’ social status* enhances their 
feeling of isolation and therefore of solidarity at critical times. 
Grievances, whether well based or not, are likely to weigh 
more with strikers than their apathy or distrust towards par- 
ticular brands of agitators; and it has been the persistence of 
general dissatisfactions that has allowed the agitators to win and 
retain some control over the big strikes. In these circumstances 
to confine one’s efforts to attempting to isolate the Communists 
in mid-strike, however desirable this may be, tends to defeat 


its own end; witness the Manchester Guardian's teportt of one of 
Mr. Deakin’s meetings in 1948: 
“It was interesting that there was no outcry at this attack on Communism. i 
The crowd did not seem to resent it, which suggests that it was not a ike 
Communist crowd: the hostility to Mr. Deakin seemed to derive from lack cee 
_ of confidence rather than political hostility. ‘He is just an agent of the enor 
Government, that’s all he is. That’s all the union is nowadays,’ commented ae 
one docker to another during the meeting.” oe 
The same journal reported} a Bristol strike leader’s comment <a 
on Mr. Isaacs’ broadcast in 1949: a 
“T have come to the conclusion that at the present time any man who stands a 
up for his rights is regarded as a Communist. If I thought there was a a 


Communist in my crowd I should appeal to you to ‘chuck him in the float’.” 


At worst, mere heresy-hunting may, as so often, strengthen the 
held of the heretics; at best, as the N.D.L.B. put it, there is 
“no assurance that the same cycle of events will not recur in 
the future.” “Wolf!” has been cried too often: “For the last 
25 oo bleeding strike we’ve ’ad ’as been called a political 
strike.” 


III. Conclusion 


“No impartial student of strikes”, wrote a research worker 
in this field in 1948,|| “can fail to be impressed by the lack of 


* Dockers were graded 29th out of 30 occupational groups in a recent survey of social 
gradings (British Journal March, 1950). 

t June 26th, 1948. 

$ June 13th, 1949. 

§ Mass-Observation Bulletin No. 31, January, 1950. 

|| Meredith, The Psychological Aspect of Strikes, Penguin Parade Second Series, No. II, 
P- 43- 
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correlation between the precipitating cause of a strike and the 
amount of feeling necessary to lead to such drastic action... . 
The choice of iheie of contention, whether in industrial life 
or in personal relations or anywhere else in society, may often 
be almost accidental.” Of course there are always and every- 
where in industry countless petty frictions which could lead to 
strikes, but whether they do so or not depends on the presence 
or absence of deeper-seated grievances which may not become 
fully explicit. This is particularly true of major strike waves, 
such as those before and after the First World War, when a 
long-term fall in real wages, contrasted with Edwardian luxury 
and ostentatious class-distinction and then with war profiteering, 
ra an exasperation which found its outlet in strikes led 

iy men who advocated “workers’ control” as the only means 
of raising the worker’s economic and social status. That the mass 
of workers were little affected by Syndicalist and Guild Socialist 
ideas was immaterial; they were ready to strike and there were 
“agitators” ready to lead them. 

After the war, the bitter experience of the General Strike and 
the chronic depression tended to turn the Labour Movement 
from industrial to political action. Moreover, real wages rose for 
those in work, wl ¢ the “good old days” never returned for the 
upper classes. The strike wave subsided; “workers’ control” in 
the Syndicalist sense was gradually forgotten. The worker’s 
status was to be raised by a Labour Government which would 
guarantee full employment and massive social services: Keynes, 
and later Beveridge, showed that this was possible without 
making a clean nee Gera capitalism. During the second war 
there was a greater Labour participation in government, a more 
genuine community of danger, and more equitable rationing and 
price control—all of which helped to prevent serious strikes; 
after the war Labour attained full power, the social services were 
expanded, and with full employment and the nationalization of 
the main industries the Unions found themselves in a stronger 
position than ever before. There were fewer fundamental griev- 
ances in industry; there was no general strike wave as after 1918. 

Yet in the docks (where, significantly, joint “control” came 
nearest to being achieved), and to a less extent elsewhere, a new 
source of uneasiness emerged: the men apparently began to feel 
that they were losing control over their own Union. It is easy 
for outsiders to blame the Unions for this; but it must be remem- 
bered that they have had to face the formidable triple problem 
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of adjusting themselves to altered conditions (a problem for all 
Unions since 1945, and especially for those in nationalized indus- 
tries), of maintaining contact with a membership unsettled by 
the war, and also of participating in the actual operation of the 
Scheme for which they had struggled so hard. Once again men 
were ready to strike, and there were “agitators” ready to lead 
them; and now the main problem facing the T. & G.W.U.— 
the Union chiefly concerned—is to prove to the men that it is 
neither in league with the employers nor “just an agent of the 
Government”. 

This is not necessarily, of course, a question of the Unions 
withdrawing from the N.D.L.B. Yet if the policy of Union par- 
ticipation in management is to work, the men have to be con- 
vinced that the assumption of a share in managerial responsibility 
in no way weakens the Union’s protective capacity. This dilemma 
of protective versus managerial responsibilities has, in every other 
case, made.the Unions very wary of participating in management. 
Probably very few people could decide at present whether in 
this case the men’s material advantage would really be sacrificed 
if the Unions were less fully implicated; yet circumstances surely 
call for the question to be reviewed, and answered to the 
satisfaction of the men. 

It is, however, partly a question of Union organization, for 
the dockers’ branches must somehow be resuscitated if the men 
are to be kept adequately informed of the achievements of the 
Union in protecting its members and if unofficial influence is 
to be effectively combated. Moreover, the value of publicity 
cannot be ignored, and it may be asked whether a single Union 
journal is adequate to cover the needs of so large a member- 
ship. When the unofficial organization runs two news sheets, 
a formal article in the Record seems hardly enough. Again, when 
strikes come up for review the main concern should not be so 
much to pin the blame on agitators (it is by that time too late 
for this to have much effect), as to expose the grievances which 
they have been able to exploit so as to forestall future 
agitation. 

Obviously the Unions have the experience and resources to 
recover the ground lost; more important, they retain the funda- 
mental loyalty of their members. It is, however, necessary to 
stress their responsibility, not of course in order to tell them 
their job, but because external pressure—such as a rigorous insist- 
ence on discipline by the authorities—is likely to defeat its own 
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end if the workers lose their sense of owning the Union as 
distinct from merely belonging to it. 

Some of the causes of unrest are, no doubt, growing pains. 
Casual labour, for example, was reduced between 1948 = 1949 
in almost all port areas, and the development of welfare services 
is obviously being F emees ahead. The suggestion that some 
other authority should replace the N.D.L.B. seems to have little 
to commend it at present: indeed, once confidence in the Union 
leadership has been restored, it may be desirable for the N.D.L.B. 
to be “given its head” rather more in disciplinary matters. As 
for the agitators, it is clear that they would lose power in pro- 
portion as the Unions regained it. There is ery to show 
that the Communists are numerically strong in the docks; they 
have been allowed to take the lead only by default. 


[Nore. The period discussed above ends in June 1950. Since 
then there has a further chain of strikes in the early part 
of this year; but nothing in these strikes has seemed to contra- 
dict the pattern indicated. When this article was in proof, the 
Committee of Inquiry into Unofficial Stoppages in the London 
Docks issued its report. As it is impossible to appraise so careful 
a study in a short note, only a few general comments can be 
made. The Report appears to confirm, in considerable detail but 
with reference to London only, many of the points made above; 
and there are several useful recommendations. It is, however, 
difficult to see how the present Scheme can evolve into “a form 
of organization which will provide more direct and stable rela- 
tions between employers and workers”. The discussion of the 
disciplinary provisions of the Dock Labour Scheme is valuable, 
although it seems doubtful whether the suggested expedient of 
transferring disciplinary powers to the joint industrial machinery 
would be satisfactory. On the general question of the desirability 
of direct Trade Union participation in managerial functions, the 
Report is unfortunately silent.] 


A table showing the ee al dock disputes between July 1945 and 


July 1950 is given on the following page. 
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APPENDIX 
“Principal Disputes” in the Docks, July, 1945, to June, 1950 


‘ 


Year: Month when | numbers 
Strike began | involved 


Maximum* 


Localities affected 


Maximum* 
duration 
in calendar 
days 


4,500 
1,500 
1,090 
1,200 
50,000 


2,900 
2,160 
1,500 
1,920 
{ 3,450 
10,780 
475 
5,630 
14,500 
13,200 
430° 
2,000 
410 
1,740 
350 
16,700 
12,250 
15,650 
800 
14,440 
1,030 


Glasgow . 

Glasgow . 

Swansea 

Cardiff . 

Liverpool, Birkenhead, Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Hull, and 
other ports . 

London ‘ 

London . 

Southampton 

London 

Glasgow . 

London, Glasgow 

London . ‘ 

London 

London . A 

London, Merseyside 

Glasgow 

Belfast 

London 

London . 

Middlesbrough . 

London 

Avonmouth, Bristol, Portis- 
head, 

London 

Belfast 

London 

London 


wn 
“= OW 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
Strikes extended sympathetically or otherwise are linked to the original 
strikes by brackets. 


* Le. not all the workers were necessarily on strike for the whole of the period specified. 
t The “zinc oxide” strike—the immediate issue being rates for loading zinc oxide. 
$ The “ineffectives” strike—originating in the dismissal of 33 men considered physically 


incapable of dock work. 
§ The “Canadian seamen” strike. 


| 
15 
| 25 
September 
40 
1946 February . I 
1947 February . 2 
= March 40 
April 
1948 February . Ye 
a April 
October . 
1949 February . 
{ 
4 
4 May§_ 
July 
1950 April. 
May 
teal 
= 
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THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


By Lionet Curtis 


A MAN engaged on political research should keep himself 
free to follow the course of his studies. For this reason I have 
never belonged to any political party. After more than forty 
years of such work I have come to the conclusion that all our 
attempts to recover from two devastating wars or to effect the 
social reforms we need can lead to no lasting result until the 
fear of a third world war is ended once for all. It is that fear 
which paralyses efforts at recovery. War, should it break out, 
will lay civilization in ruins, and in this atomic age might put 
an end to human existence. 

From this it follows that the first duty of any government is 
to find out how to remove the danger of war once and for all. 
With this object in view they must look for cases in which 
measures taken in time have averted war, and must see what 
the nature of those measures has been. They must also examine 
the cases in which wars have broken out because no measures 
were taken in time, or because the measures taken were not 
based on realities. 

In 1789 a civil war between the American states was averted 
by the constitution drafted at Philadelphia under the leadership 
of Washington. In 1848 the Swiss Cantons ended five hundred 
years of civil war by discarding their confederate system and 
adopting the federal principle embodied in the Constitution of 
the U.S.A. In 1910, wars een Boers and British in South 
Africa were ended by uniting the four colonies in one South 
African union, an achievement rendered possible by the superb 
leadership of General Botha and Dr. Jameson. The peace estab- 
lished in these three countries led to a prosperity they had never 
known so long as they lived in fear of war. 

Let us now turn to some cases in which measures to prevent 
war were either not taken in time; or were not based on realities. 
In the famous words of Voltaire, “The Holy Roman Empire 
was neither Holy, Roman, nor an Empire’. In theory the nations 
of Western Europe were subject to one Emperor. In fact these 
nations were ruled by Princes who claimed to be sovereigns 
entitled to obey the Emperor or not as they chose. The result 
was continuous war, in which the stronger states conquered the 
weaker, so that after the Middle Ages Europe was parcelled out 
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into sovereign nations governed by independent rulers. Between 
them was a state of anarchy which led to constant wars. Napoleon 
attempted to end these wars by conquering Europe and estab- 
lishing himself as the Emperor who commanded all the forces 
of all Europe. His attempt was defeated by British sea power, 
by the strength of Russia, and by the nationalism which 
Napoleon’s autocracy provoked. 

When this first great war was closed in 1815 by the Treaty of 
Vienna, Europe reverted to a system of national sovereignties. 
From the wars which resulted Germany emerged as the dominant 
power of Europe. But the German Emperors found that so long 
as the British fleet controlled the oceans they could not send 
their armies across the sea. The result was that there was no 
second world war till 1914, when Germans thought that the 
internal combustion engine had changed the situation. 

Thus from 1813 till 1914 world war was prevented by British 
sea power, which in 1918 defeated the German attempt to con- 
quer the world, with the aid of the free nations, including the 
U.S.A. The fact remains that the British Commonwealth, which 
had prevented world wars for ninety-nine years, in 1914 failed 
to avert a war which quickly involved almost all the free nations, 
at the cost of millions of lives and widespread destruction of 
material resources. 

In 1919 provision was made for preventing another war by 
a covenant which purported to unite them in a League of 
Nations. It failed. Another and more destructive war overtook 
them in 1939, because the sovereign governments in the League 
were unable to agree in time on measures to prevent war. 

Once more, in 1945, the second world war was won by the 
sea power of the free nations, by the vast armies of Russia, and 
the blunders of Hitler. When victory was in sight the Allied 
governments met at San Francisco and drafted a charter which 
affirmed in terms their inviolable sovereignty and created the 
United Nations Organization. In 1951 we are now living in fear 
of another world war, this time with our ally Russia, a founder 
member of U.N.O., which has given one more example of 
chartered impotence. 

The essential defect of confederation is that no constitution 
will enable a number of governments to agree on measures to 
prevent war, so long as they retain their sovereignty. Field- 
Marshal Montgomery found this, and it is not rash to prophesy 
that General Eisenhower will find it in turn. To prevent war 
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a Commander-in-Chief must be responsible to one government 
which can give him the decisions he needs in time. 

As I wrote these words on the 6th May I paused to read 
The Sunday Times and found a letter headed A/lantic Union by 
Frederick L. Schuman (Woodrow Wilson, Professor of Govern- 
ment, Williams College), Massachusetts, U.S.A., in which he 
describes himself as an American “innocent abroad” come to 
study the various movements and policies looking toward 
World Government or Western Union. In the course of this 
letter he says: ““A North Atlantic Army, Navy and Airforce 
cannot be effectively controlled by a dozen civil governments, 
but only by one. Common policies, moreover, presuppose 
common agencies of policy-making, different in kind from mere 
machinery of diplomatic consultation.” 

I then turned to The Observer to find that its leading article 
opened with the words: “The general aim of Western policy 
is being lost in a mixture of diplomatic tedium and Allied 
altercation.” 

It is time to consider why we now live in mortal fear of another 
war. Some light on this question is thrown by an article on the 
Council of Europe in the current number of The Political Quar- 
terly, April-June, 1951, by Anthony Crosland, M.P., who was 
teaching economics at Oxford until he was elected to Parliament 
as a Labour member. In this article he says “the most important 
matters being discussed at Strasbourg are already being acted 
on elsewhere. Either at O.E.E.C. or at N.A.T.O., in E.P.U. or 
General Eisenhower’s H.Q. the work of economic or military 
co-ordination is actually going on.” He goes on to say that 
“The last war and the Atlantic Treaty Organization show that 
a quite sufficient degree of co-ordination and effectiveness can 
be achieved by full sovereign states.” Such a statement is directly 
opposite to the fact. While states are fighting for their very 
existence they can co-operate enough to survive, though always 
at the cost of prolonged and dangerous extension of the struggle. 
But when the war is won and their governments no longer face 
the imminent danger of destruction, they fall apart and are even 
in danger, as we now are, of going to war with each other. 
This is why parties in war are able to combine to form a national 
government. The moment that the danger is over the national 
government falls apart as we saw in 1945. 

This article es it clear that the present government is 
opposed to an Atlantic Union in any form which would suffice 
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to end the fear of war. “The British attitude to a European 
government will (quite apart from other arguments) remain one 
of hostility until and unless there is clear proof that such a 
government would have organic and contractual links with 
America, Canada and the Commonwealth. Of this there is no 
sign.” 

Mr. Crosland cannot have listened to the debate of the 28th 
July, 1950, in the House of Commons on the motion moved by 
a member of his own party, Mr. Usborne. The motion was sup- 
ported by several Conservatives, one, Mr. Tilney, another, Mr. 
Leather, a Canadian, who said: “I want to make one quotation. 
. . . It was|made in the American Senate on the 29th of last 
month, when Senator Kefauver reported to the President what 
had happened on the same day in the Canadian Senate, showing 
that the administration has undergone a complete revolution of 
opinion which has not even been mentioned here. The senator 
said: 


“Mr. President, I have just received news from Canada which I hope will 
be a guide for all the free peoples of the world in the present critical situa- 
tion. Particularly I hope that the Senate of the United States will give pause 
to consider this development. Just a few minutes ago the Canadian Senate 
took action which I venture to predict will dwarf in history the aggression 


of the Communist puppets in Korea. The Canadian Senate, with only one 
lone dissenting voice, adopted a resolution calling for an exploratory federal 
convention to investigate the great benefits of Atlantic federation. The 
resolution was introduced by Senator Euler, and support came from Senator 
Robertson, the Senate leader for the Canadian government.” 


Mr. Leather went on to say that “already some forty American 
senators have put their signatures to the same resolution”. (This 
number is over a third of the Senators, enough to prevent the 
rejection by the Senate of the resolution.) 

If anyone should ask why the nations which won the second 
world war in 1945 are still, in 1951, living in dread of a third, 
a dread which 1s paralysing economic reform, and keeping the 
whole world in suffering and want, which has led to a war in 
Korea, that has cost thousands of lives and will cost thousands 
more, he will find the answer in the article I have quoted. 
Rulers who share the indifference and ignorance of a writer 
like this are answerable for the death of thousands of our finest 
young men in the British and American commonwealth. If, 
through their indifference the cold war is left to develop into 
a shooting war, they will also be responsible for the death of 
millions, enough to end our civilization. 
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This extract from Hansard will enable readers to gauge the 
value of the statement made by Mr. Crosland that the present 
British Government will take no part in creating a government 
for Western Europe, without proof that such a government 
would have organic and contractual links with America, Canada 
and the Commonwealth, “of which there is no sign”. 

Never in history have statesmen had such an opportunity as 
they now have of ending war once for all, and conferring on 
mankind the happiness and welfare which unbreakable peace 
would bring. As Americans found in 1789 and South Africans 
in 1910, there are no difficulties which cannot be surmounted 
by leaders with initiative. If one such leader did what Washington 
did in 1789 or Botha and Jameson did in 1910, a wave of enthu- 
siasm would sweep through the whole British and American 
commonwealths, as well as through Western Europe. It is 

e but true that as in America and South Africa, so now, 
the men who fought have laboured to establish a lasting peace, 
while politicians were proclaiming that nothing must be done 
to impair the national sovereignty which to them is the ark of 
the covenant. From 1942 to 1945 3,000 men in uniform from 
all the United Nations were using their leave to study in groups 
at Oxford what steps were needed to end war once for all. The 
conclusions reached by these groups were put into print by the 
Oxford University Press in 1945. More work has been done on 
them since by groups in the British dominions and the United 
States. The policy resulting from all these studies has now been 
reduced to extreme simplicity by Professor Hanbury. The short 
constitution he has ed for an international commonwealth 
shows how easy it would be to create one, if a leader were found 
to follow the initiative taken by the Canadian Senate. The world 
will remember the statesman who gives that lead with the kind of 
gratitude and devotion which the people of America bestow on 
Washington. 

When we are losing our sense of values a visit to the house 
of the Interpreter will help us to recover it. The Interpreter 
takes the pilgrims “into a room where was a man that could 
look no way but downwards, with a muck rake in his hand. 
There stood, also, one over his head with a celestial crown in 
his hand, and preferred him that crown for his muck rake; but 
the man did neither look up nor regard, but raked to himself 
the straws, the small sticks, and the uae of the floor.” 
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Eacu generation writes its own history. Six French historians, all 
specialists in their respective fields, have joined together to produce a 
Histoire de la France pour tous les Frangais in two volumes (Hachette). As 
in all collective works of this nature, the contributions are uneven. Out- 
standing is M. Doucet’s treatment of the sixteenth century, from 1492 to 
1610. Wars, economic and social movements, religious and political ideas 
are all blended together in a perfect canvas. M. Georges Lefebvre deals in 
the second volme with France before the Revolution until the fall of 
Napoleon. It is a condensed, masterly account of a great period, a con- 
venient summary of his previous books. M. Charles H. Pouthas continues 
the story to 1874. Though this essay adequately accentuates the decisive 
periods of French historic development during the first two-thirds of the 
nineteenth century, it would seem that the author attempted too much: 
the accumulation of names, for example in the fields of ideas, art, and litera- 
ture, is occasionally too overwhelming; a more selective treatment might 
have enabled the reader to learn more about the depth and the background 
of those who made and lived the historic pereeee. M. Baumont’s contribu- 
tion, covering the period from 1878 to the Fourth Republic, is certainly 
the weakest. He writes “political” history in the old-fashioned sense with- 
out entering into the economic and social complexities of the period under 
discussion. It is regrettable that none of the authors of this symposium 
gives any bibliographical references. It might have been helpful to the 
student to have a few essential references for further reading, particularly 
as all contributors are experts in their fields. 

M. Maxime Leroy has now published the second volume of his impressive 
Histoire des Idées sociales en France: De Babeuf 2 Tocqueville (Gallimard). I had 
already occasion in one of my previous surveys of, drawing attention to the 
rasveva. volume which interpreted the history of French social ideas from 

ontesquieu to Babeuf. The present volume is not less suggestive. In his 
Preface, M. Leroy gives a most illuminating account of his method. It is 
sceptical and empirical, like that of his great master, Sainte-Beuve. “Les 
humains,” M. Leroy writes, “oscillent entre le scepticisme ou Dindifférence et le 
Sanatisme; le fanatisme, qui de religieux est devenu idéologique 2 Ja fin du XVIIIe 
Siécle. Pour prévenir l’un et l'autre, surtout le fanatisme idéologique qui, né de la 
philosophie des lumiéres, pendant la Révolution, a pris de nos jours des formes atroces, 
on voudrait proposer, sans se faire trop d’ illusion pourtant proposer trés modestement 
deux ou trois legons dictées, semble-t-il par I’bistoire. . . ”’? Which are the lessons 
M. Leroy suggests? “Le mot vérité ne convient pas aux conceptions politiques et 
Sociales... . Aucune de ces doctrines n'a jamais pu étre |’objet d’une démonstration 
que l'on soit en droit légitimement de déclarer scientifique... .” Another suggestion 
presents itself to the student of political and social ideas: “2 distance, on voit 
que les doctrines dans un méme temps et de temps en temps se complétent, proches 
es unes des autres jusque dans leurs plus excessives négations. Toutes ont de tels 


liens; ces liens, les contemporains Jes nient.” M. Leroy is seeking the veiled and 
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mysterious unity of the historic process. This is, I believe, the moral aim 
of his great work: “Certes,” we read, “/e jour ou l’on enseignera (il ne semble 
pas Ao ce jour soit Ss qu il n’y a pas de certitude dans l’ordre politique et 

ocial, partout que ¢ a le droit d’errer sans mériter le mépris; qu'il n’y a que 
des & peu pres dans cet ordre, que les systémes et les hommes sont toujous plus voisins 
qu'ils n’en veulent convenir, alors on pourra espérer que deviendront réalisables de 
grands progrés enfin scientifiques dans l’art de gouverner et d’administrer; partant 
que pourra bénéficier de strieuses améliorations la misérable condition des hommes, 
qui sont séparés par tant de pawvres erreurs d’ appréciation sans véritable portée, et aussi 
par tant de mensonges cyniquement conscients.” One must read M. Leroy’s 
volume in the light of these fine observations. Under his pen the history 
of political and social ideas becomes alive; we participate in a great and an 
apparently unending discussion. 

I do not agree with all his valuations; thus, for instance, I believe he 
regards Tocqueville too much as a liberal of the pre-1848 type which he 
was not. he paid miore attention to the third volume of the Democracy 
in America, he might have realized that Tocqueville was not a party man. 
Like his great contemporaries—Comte and Marx—he was essentially a 
= sociologist who analysed the socio-historical process as a whole. 

et there can be no doubt that M. Leroy’s two books are a most original 
and valuable contribution towards a full analysis of modern French political 
ideas. We are looking forward to reading the final volume of his work. 

Until this volume is available, the student is advised to consult M. J.-B. 
Duroselle’s work on Les Débuts du Catholicisme social en France (1822-1870); 
Presses Universitaires, published in the fourth series of a new Bibliotheque 
de la Science Politique. M. Duroselle’s work is the first really exhaustive analysis 
of French social Catholicism which is unfortunately too little known in this 
country, at least outside the British Catholic camp. The volume is not a 
rehash of previous studies; it is a penetrating interpretation of the original 
sources, for which all students of politics must be most grateful. Richly 
documented bibliographies will replace for the reader whole libraries. 

Another volume, also published in the Bibliothéque de la Science Politique, 
should be mentioned: Jean-Jacques Rousseau et la Science Politique de son temps, 
by Robert Derathé. Since Vaughan’s Political Writings of Rousseau, no study 
of Rousseau has been more important. Rousseau’s political doctrine is set 
within the framework of his oN SA and his contemporaries. One might 
wish similar studies would be made on Bodin or Montesquieu, not to men- 
tion Hobbes and others. Here, too, the bibliographical material, attached to 
the volume, is most remarkable for its width and learning. 

The French classics in political science are not only reinterpreted in 
France, they are also in process of being re-edited. M. Caillois is responsible 
for a new edition of Montesquieu’s works of which Volume I has appeared 
in Gallimard’s Bibliotheque de la Pléiade. The volume, brilliantly introduced 
by M. Caillois, contains the full text of Montesquieu’s Cahiers, which are 
still waiting for an English translator. Every interested reader can now 
study the Esprit des Lois in statu nascendi. For thirty years Montesquieu 
observed his contemporary world in the light of his profound and extensive 
historical studies. He observed his contemporaries not only in France; his 
travels led him to Italy, Hungary, Germany, Holland, and England, where 
he stayed for nearly two years. The raw materials out of which he formed 
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his great books are now before us. It is a fascinating ience to read 
Montesquieu’s notes on England and things English and compare these 
with the well-known chapters of the Esprit des Lois. M. Caillois’s introduc- 
tion is concise and extremely suggestive. He rightly regards Montesquieu 
as a pioneer and classic in political sociology. A short bibliography, which 
takes full account of British and American research on Montesquieu, and 
adequate notes make the volume a first-rate textbook. 

I conclude with a remarkable new study on Bakunin, published by Marcel 
Riviére: Benoit-P. Hepner: Bakounine et le Panslavisme révolutionnaire. This 
work shows how French, German, and Russian political and social ideas 
are intimately linked together in affirmation and negation. The personality 
of Bakunin is the focal point of M. Hepner’s four studies. There is a par- 
ticularly revealing essay on the reception of Hegel’s dialectics in Russia 
and on the revolt against it, which throws light on Lenin’s relation to 
Marx’s Hegelianism. M. Hepner has discovered an astonishing passage of 
Kireivski’s which deserves to be noted here: “‘L’ Italie, /’ Espagne, |’ Allemagne 
(au temps de la Réforme) et la France ont tour a tour dirigé la marche de la civilisation 
européenne; |’ Angleterre et |’ Allemagne sont aujourd'hui (these lines were written 
in 1830] au sommet de Ja civilisation, mais leur influence ne peut plus vivifier le 
corps de l’humanité, car leur vie intérieure a déja achevé le cycle de son évolution, elle 
a vieilli et a regu le caractére de maturité unilatérale qui fait que leur civilisation ne 
convient qu’a elles seules. Voile pourquoi |’Europe offre de nos jours Je spectacle 
d’un engourdissement. Dans tout l’humanité civilisée deux peuples seulement ne 
partagent point cet engourdissement général, deux peuples jeunes et frais, respirant 
lespérance: ce sont les Etats-Unis et la Russie.” It was five years later when 
Tocqueville predicted that in a hundred years from then two countries were 
to have in their hands the fates of half the world: The United States of 
America and Russia. 

J. P. Maver. 


An Intropwucrion Tro Potrrics. By R. H. Sorrav. (Longmans. 165.) 


Wruar qualities should a book called Am Introduction to Politics possess? 
It should be readable, lucid, easily understood and yet provocative of 
thought, reasonably comprehensive (leaving out nothing of primary import- 
ance) and yet not too detailed; it should be carefully put together, so that 
the student understands how one part of the subject is related to the others; 
and it should awaken curiosity wed mo than satisfy it. Professor Soltau’s book 
possesses most of these qualities, but not all. 

It is a well-written book, easy to read, full of information and good 
ideas, and embellished with a variety of well-chosen quotations. The student, 
when he has read it, will have learned a great deal and have learned it 
pomuet But I am not sure that he will be asking himself the most profit- 
able questions; and he may even be tempted to believe that he knows the 
answers when he doesn’t. 

Professor Soltau’s book may — to be even in quality because all its 
chapters are pleasantly written, informative, and sensible. And yet some of 
them are soilhy much better than others. He is at his best when he is dis- 
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cussing political institutions, their present condition and their origins. He 
does not go into too much detail, he is lucid and fair, and he allows himself 
to be guided by good authorities. He really does what a man writing an 
introduction to politics should do: he warns his readers against many of 
the simpler fallacies, he gives them the gist of some of the most important 
authoritative opinions, and he puts them in the way of discovering by 
further study more than he has time to tell them. Very rightly, he avoids 
difficulties that he hasn’t time to deal with, and yet does not put into his 
readers’ minds the sort of ideas that will mislead them when they come to 
face those difficulties. His accounts of historical origins, though sometimes 
too brief to be enlightening, are mostly well done. But his anecdotes are 
not always accurate: what Marshal Bazaine tried to excuse when he was 
court-martialled was not the surrender at Sedan but the capitulation at 
Metz (see p. 106). 

In matters of theory Professor Soltau is a less certain guide. For instance, 
he says (on p. 43) that “society remains primary in origin and importance 
and the state is its creation and agent and therefore its subordinate”. What 
exactly is this society whose agent the state is? There are many societies and 
associations within the state, and there are others that transcend the frontiers 
of states. But to what society other than the state do all the members of the 
state belong? Did the people of England or of France constitute a society 
before the English or French state was born, and did they then create the 
state to be their agent? It is, no doubt, worth while insisting that there are 
many societies other than the state, some of which are older than the state, 
and that governments have obligations to them. We can also speak of 
governments responsible to the people; we can even say that every govern- 
ment, however tyrannical, is to some extent responsible to the governed; 
but we add nothing to our understanding of politics by saying that the state 
is an agent of society. I do not say that Professor Soltau ought to have 
gone more particularly into what he meant by “society” and “agency”. 
There are difficulties best not raised in an Introduction to Politics. But he ought, 
I think, not to have said what is misleading, what does not avoid difficulties 
but rather creates them. 

Again, Professor Soltau says, on the authority of a philosopher of mathe- 
matics, Mr. Bertrand Russell, that power is “the fundamental concept in 
social science”, and that it is “to social science what energy is to physics”. 
I do not know what energy is to physics; but I can see nothing gained by 
calling power the fundamental concept of social science. The statement has 
a fine air of realism about it; it thrusts aside all the ‘“‘nonsense”’ of the idealists 
about the primacy of the will. And yet the truth is that power, the sort of 
power that interests the student of politics, presupposes habits of obedience. 
Obedience is not more the effect of power than power is the effect of obedi- 
ence. Are we able to say what she fundamental concept of politics is? And 
need there be just one? 

I could mention other faults (or what seem to me to be such), but I shall 
not do so; and my motive is not charity but justice. Professor Soltau has 
written a sensible, informative and pleasant book; and these are qualities 
— much more than compensate for certain weaknesses in matters of 
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WEALTH oF By W. K. Hancock. (Cambridge University Press. 
81 pp. 75. 6d.) 

Mopern Cotonizarion. By R. J. HARRISON CHuRCH. (Hutchinson's University 
Library. 161 pp. 75. 6d.) 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION. (University of 
Bristol. 252 pp. 305.) 

MEN wag THE Desert. By CALDER. (A//en and Unwin. 186 pp. 
125. 64. 


Tue Group. By C. E. Key. (Harrap. 256 pp. 125. 6d.) 


Siice the war a great deal of publicity has been given to the need for 
development in the under-developed regions of the world. In Britain the 
Colonial Development and Welfare schemes, the Colonial Development 
Corporation, the Overseas Food Corporation, and the Colombo Plan for the 
development of South East Asia has each had its share of attention from the 
politicians and the Press and, in the United States, President Truman’s 
‘Fourth Point” appeal for a “bold new programme” of aid to backward 
territories has been followed up with a spate of publicity both official and 
unofficial, to which has been added publicity about the “expanded pro- 

e of technical aid” sponsored by the United Nations. On the whole 
the effect of-all-this has been to encourage an over-optimistic view of the 
possibilities. The vastness of the technical problems, the scarcity of skilled 
personnel, the social barriers to new techniques, the shortages of capital goods, 
and many other difficulties which will inevitably prevent spectacular results 
have tended to be pushed into the background. 

Professor Hancock approaches these problems as an historian. The 
central theme of his two lectures is the relation between the free play of 
economic forces and deliberate planning by the state in the promotion of 
development and welfare in the British Colonies. The first is devoted to 
historical analysis starting from an examination of Lenin’s theory of im- 
perialism which is found to be inconsistent with the facts, and passing on to 
an examination of the experience of Tasmania, West Africa, Burma, and 
Japan, in their relations with advanced nations. The conclusion reached 
from these historical examples is that, “there are some teachings of old- 
fashioned economics which the apostles of colonial development and welfare 
will ignore at their peril: a society which cannot by its own savings finance 
the progress it desires must strive to make itself credit-worthy and is most 
likely to succeed if it follows market opportunity along the path of com- 
parative costs”. It must seek profitable export industries and offer prospects 
of gain to domestic and foreign enterprises. State action is also needed, 
however, to provide the groundwork of the economy, to stabilise the level of 
economic activity, and to mitigate class inequalities, for in the dependent 
territories money income and public revenue fluctuate violently with the 
prices of a few exports, the social fabric is vulnerable to individualistic 
aggressions, and public services, taken for granted in developed countries, 
are still lacking. 

The second lecture deals with the policies of to-day. Trade policy since 
the war—exchange control, bulk purchase, and public marketing arrange- 
ments—is reviewed and we are warned of the danger that, with the possible 
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expansion of German and Japanese competition in colonial markets, a 
British government might be tempted to adopt a policy of imperial preference 
which would restrict earning power and living standards in the colonies. 
Turning to colonial development, Professor Hancock estimates that the 
total British investment in the period 1945-55 is unlikely to be more than {1 
per head per annum for the = opulation of the whole colonial empire. The 
colonies have not received the large influx of capital “which the orators 
have encouraged them to expect”. He discusses the main questions of 
colonial economic strategy, the rival claims of primary an ial secondary 
industry, of export production and home food supply, and the relative 
’ merits of peasant and plantation agriculture. The real need is to find the 
particular combination of methods which suits the circumstances of a 
particular territory, but peasant participatibn is essential and should be 
made an immediate object of policy. Super-scale plantation enterprises 
requiring large capital investment are out of tune with the basic require- 
ments of British economy. 
In Modern Colonisation Dr. Church covers much of the same ground from a 
geographical point of view. He argues that “the fullest possible knowledge 
Sf ¢ e physical environment and of human and economic conditions illus- 
trated by maps must plainly precede all economic and social advance”, and 
supports this argument with a detailed analysis of such problems as soil 
erosion and fertility, the distribution and mobility of population, the 
influence of markets and transport, the place of industrialisation, and the 
difficulties that arise throughout the tropical dependencies from artificial 
political boundaries. Throughout the book, he emphasises the inadequacy 
of the available geographical information. “The study of land forms is 
almost untouched, whilst the need to survey regions of soil degradation and 
erosion, classify soil fertility and land use is obvious. Forest surveys are 
needed to ensure a proper balance between arable and forest land. Provision 
of adequate water supplies and the development of mineral production 
require constant geological surveys.” Greater information is needed also 
on climatic conditions in tropical colonies both for increasing air safety and 
for agricultural planning. There is little accurate information on these 
subjects especially in map form. Maps are also needed of malaria and tsetse 
infested areas, on the distribution of diseases, on population density, 
population movements and labour routes, on the siting and pattern of 
settlements. For the production of these kinds of maps and material Dr. 
Church recommends the appointment of a geographical adviser to the 
Colonial Office. He points out that in the use made of the geographical 
approach in the colonial field Britain is still behind the other metropolitan 
wers. 
em Church’s whole approach to colonial problems underlines the need for 
understanding and co-operation between colonial powers, especially in 
Africa. Since the war a great deal of co-operation has been achieved at the 
technical level, but little has been done at the administrative and political 
levels. Problems such as transport, health, agricultural improvement, and 
education have been the subjects of international discussion and through 
O.E.E.C. there has been some collaboration in colonial development. 
the Caribbean Commission and the Commission for the Southern Pacific 
the colonial powers have been brought together to tackle some of the 
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problems they have in common. In areas where political frontiers cut across 
ethnical boundaries there is a danger that the progress of the colonial peoples 
will be retarded by the divergencies in administrative systems and policies. 
If this is to be avoided the metropolitan powers must overcome their 
reluctance to collaborate in the political field. Principles and Methods of 
Colonial Administration which brings together papers contributed to a 
Symposium, promoted by the Colston Research Society, by distinguished 
authorities from Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, and America, 
gives an account of the various aims and methods of these colonial powers 
and the obstacles to political co-operation. The book contains valuable 
contributions from such eminent British authorities as Professor Margaret 
Read, Dr. Lucy Mair, Professor Simey, and Mr. E. W. Evans. 

Many of the under-developed territories have hot dry deserts, which 
might, in the future, contribute to the maintenance of an expanding popula- 
tion. Men Against the Desert is a popular account of the efforts of scientists 
to reclaim the arid wastes in North Africa and the Middle East, as seen by the 
author, in a tour sponsored by U.N.E.S.C.O. It should never be forgotten 
that the purpose of development plans and colonial policies is to promote the 
welfare of human beings. Mr. Ritchie Calder makes vivid the experience 
of people working together to raise their living standards. 

he British Group is not, as its publishers suggest, a book for students, but 
it should prove useful as an introduction to the study of the Commonwealth. 
It contains a brief account of the history, geography, and peoples of each of 
the Commonwealth nations and of the dependent territories. The style is 
interesting and the book is well illustrated with maps and photographs. 


E. G. FARMER. 


FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC Power. By Paut BLANsHARD. (Secker and Warburg. 


318 pp. 16s.) 
RoMAN CarHo.icisM. By THomas CorsisH.ey, S.J. (Hutchinson. 141 pp. 
75. 6d.) 


T is an illuminating and amusing experience to read these two books 
consecutively. It is illuminating for any one who is not a Catholic, because 
he will almost certainly learn a great deal about the Catholic Church, its 
dogmas and practice, of which he had no knowledge and which will surprise 
him. It is amusing, because, unless one had had the experience, one could 
scarcely have believed that two honest men (“so are they all, all honourable 
men’’) could have written two such contradictory accounts of the same 
human institution. 

Mr. Blanshard is an American, and his book is mainly concerned with 
the attitude of the Roman hierarchy in the United States to politics in the 
widest sense, e.g. to freedom, education, the family, culture, science, and 
to American institutions generally. It should be said at once that this does 
not invalidate its importance and interest for non-Americans. The facts are 
fascinating and as relevant in Britain as in the U.S.A. Everyone who values 
liberty and tolerance should read the book. Mr. Blanshard is extremely 
critical of the Roman Church as a political machine and his object is to 
draw attention to the dangerous way in which it uses its great political 
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power against what the liberal considers the elements of a free, tolerant, 
and intelligent society. The power of the Church in America is due to the 
large number of Roman Catholics. It is said to number 26,000,000 members. 
This is, of course, a minority of the population, but the priests have a tre- 
mendous hold over the laity, and the hierarchy in Rome enforces political 
action upon individuals in America by religious sanctions much in the way 
in which the Soviet rulers in Moscow determine the political beliefs and 
actions of American or British communists. The result is that the priests 
are able to organize their flock politically as a tremendously effective 
“pressure group”. 

The way in which the priests use this weapon in American society and 
politics is revealed by Mr. Blanshard in great detail. It is a sinister picture, 
and he is quite candid in acknowledging his antipathy to the methods and 
objects of the Roman Catholic political machine. But he is scrupulously 
fair, and practically every important statement about Catholic dogma or 

ractice is fully documented and the evidence which he gives to the reader 
is almost invariably from Catholic sources. Where this is not the case, he 
states the fact clearly and gives the reasons for his opinion. I have never 
read a polemical book which was fairer, better documented, and more 
convincing than Mr. Blanshard’s. 

The difficulty confronting the Church and its hierarchy is that it insists 
that Roman Catholics shall accept as eternally true the beliefs which Euro- 
peans had 1,000 years ago about society, politics, morals, and science, and 
that they shall act in accordance with those beliefs in the America of the 
twentieth century. This is in many respects quite impossible unless some- 
how or other the Americans who are not Roman Catholics can be com- 
pelled or induced to believe and act in the same way. The hierarchy is 
therefore continually having to use the machine against freedom of thought 
and speech, against state schools, divorce, birth control, and humane medical 
treatment where it conflicts with medieval metaphysical dogmas. Anyone 
who thinks this statement too strong should read in Mr. Blanshard’s book 
the directions, quoted by him, which are given to Roman Catholic doctors 
and nurses—in particular, the directions given to nurses for baptizing 
embryos in cases of miscarriage. He should also study the methods employed 
by the Catholic political machine for attaining its social objects. For instance, 
a San Francisco newspaper refused the request of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop that the paper should suppress the fact that a priest had been 
arrested and fined for drunken driving with a woman companion. The 
capa then directed his clergy to tell the parishioners of the “antagon- 
istic and bigoted” attitude of the paper, and Catholic advertising was 
temporarily withdrawn from it. When portions of Mr. Blanshard’s book 
appeared in the American Nasion, the hierarchy attacked the paper, warned 
newsagents not to handle it, and got it banned from libraries in localities 
where Catholics controlled the school boards. Ten large publishers refused 
the book, and several of them admitted that the rejection was due to fear 
of Catholic reprisals. Only seven daily newspapers ventured to review it. 
Yet 120,000 copies of the book have been sold. 

Father Corbishley, who is a Jesuit, sets out to explain to non-Catholics 
the nature and function of the Catholic Church. With considerable skill he 
contrives to present a picture which is almost the exact opposite of Mr. 
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Blanshard’s. He succeeds in doing this mainly by not mentioning any of 
the facts recorded by Mr. Blanshard. The result is an amusing study in the 
ecclesiastical art of skating on very thin ice. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 


Soviet DocuMENTS ON ForEIGN Poticy. Selected and edited by JANE DEGRAs. 
Volume I, 1917-1924. (Royal Institute of International Affairs, Oxford 
University Press. 501 pp. 425.) 


BuLteTINs 1-4 ON Soviet Economic University of 
Birmingham, May, 1949-September, 1950. 


Ix its position as part of the power-complex of Europe the weak Russian 
Republic, struggling for survival, at the beginning of the period covered 
by these Soviet Documents, seems as remote from the U.S.S.R. of to-day as 
from the imperial Russia of Alexander I, whose “‘steam-roller” army of 
a million men so much daunted post-Napoleonic Europe. 

This Russia is negotiating from extreme weakness for peace with Ger- 
many. Albeit, at the same moment it is appropriating money for the inter- 
national revolutionary movement. It is proposing an armistice on all fronts 
to the Allied powers, suggesting support for this move to the neutral states, 
appealing similarly to “the toiling, oppressed, and exhausted peoples of 
Europe”. It is beset on all sides. Protests issue from it, mainly ineffectual, 
against British action at Archangel, German-Ukrainian invasion of the 
Crimea, Japanese landings at Vladivostok, Rumanian incorporation of 
Bessarabia, French support for Czech military action in the heart of its 
territory, German-Turkish advances on Baku. This Russia appears naturally 
more concerned with its own survival, at first militarily against foreign 
intervention and against counter-revolution with external aid, then economic- 
ally from the effects of the internal collapse and the cutting off of trade, 
than with its measures for promoting revolution elsewhere. It is on the 
defensive. Indeed, for the first four or five years it is striving for political 
recognition, seeking at least de facto acknowledgment as an effective govern- 
ment, protesting against its exclusion’ from international conferences. Its 
diplomatic behaviour conforms more than now with the conventions, even 
when accompanied, as it frequently is, by propaganda. There is much cogency 
in its arguments, for, if its power-position is weak its legal case is strong. 
This position continues so long as it refrains from promoting subversive 
activity within the territories of the governments whose recognition it seeks. 
And since there is always present in its doctrine that strand of theory which 
predicts the collapse of capitalism of its own internal decay, there is always 
a basis for non-intervention and for the development of friendly relations 
with bourgeois states. 

The twin policy, however, of revolutionary propaganda springs naturally 
from the conspiratorial past of Russia’s new masters, and belongs equally 
to the theory on which the new state is built. But there is certainly every 
attempt to carry on at the same time the policy of securing Russia’s position 
as a state, and much to suggest that propaganda is subordinated, if not 
always effectively, to this purpose. Nor is it unfair to regard these propa- 
gandist activities as the counterpart to Allied intervention and general 
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ASIA AND THE WEST 
Maurice Zinkin 
The author, an economist now working in India, has 
made a study of the breakdown of the peasant economy 
of Asia, of the failure of Independence to bring auto- 
matic prosperity, and of Communism which disillusion- 
ment engenders. That his book is published under the 
auspices of the Institute of Pacific relations is an earnest 
of its value. Large Cr. 8vo. 15s. 


THE INHUMAN LAND 
Joseph Czapski 


In 1939 Joseph Czapski, a Polish artist, left Paris for his 
threatened country; in a few weeks he was in a Russian 
prison camp. With the German invasion the Poles be- 
came potential allies and he found himself helping to 
organize a Polish army in Russia. In this situation he 
was ideally situated to study the Russian regime, his : b 
account of which is not only detached and measured but : 
also of urgent topical importance today. With an Intro- ; 
duction by Edward Crankshaw. Ill. Large Cr. 8vo. 16s. 4 
Recommended by the Book Society. 4 


A GUIDE TO THE PREHISTORIC 
AND ROMAN MONUMENTS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


Jacquetta Hawkes 


Many of the enthusiastic reviews of Prehistoric Britain 
commented on the brief ‘archzological guide’ in it, and 
said how valuable an extended and detailed version 
would prove. The author presents her information so 
that the layman can find the most interesting sites where- 
ever he may be, and will understand the importance of 
what he sees when he gets there. To aid him there is a 
Glossary, a Chronological table, and an index to sites 
which includes their National Grid references. In addi- 
tion there are maps and illustrations. Large Cr. 8vo. 18s. 
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Allied hostility to the new régime, to the Allied refusal to admit it at first 
to European councils and the evident hope that it may collapse. Clearly 
these activities were encouraged by such hostility and the path of the 
Comintern made easier by the evidence of foreign enmity thus supplied. 

Whether there would have been any different attitude on the part of 
revolutionary Russia had this hostility to it been earlier replaced by Fiendly 
reception into the comity of nations, is not simply a profitless speculation, 
since the answer to it may supply guidance on the possibilities of co-operation 
between the Soviet Union and the west to-day. Certainly antagonism to the 
new Russia secured no advantages to anyone. Had this policy—if it can be 
called a policy and not an emotional and self-interested reaction—been 
sooner and more completely modified by conciliatory and more far-sighted 
influences nothing would have been lost. Much might have been gained 
had the influences represented by Lloyd George and the Labour Party been 
more powerful than those represented by Churchill and Clemenceau. That 
this is so of the immediate consequences is pretty clear; it may be true of 
the more distant ones. At the time of the peace conference Lenin expressed 
willingness to recognize responsibility for the financial obligations of the 
former Russian Empire, provided that the economic blockade was raised 
and Russian gold seized by the Germans put into the balance. The time 
limit for the offer was allowed to expire and the debt question to become 
a continuing source of later antagonism, until it gradually faded out of the 

icture, the western countries having gained nothing from their efforts. 

t took 15 years for Russia to be admitted to the League of Nations. Had it 
been invited at the start, as was in fact demanded by the Labour Party— 
or even to Paris at the time of the peace conference, as for a moment Lloyd 
George contemplated—would anything have been lost, and might not much 
have been gained? 

When in January, 1922, Russia was accorded the recognition of invita- 
tion to the Genoa Conference, it is instructive to read Chicherin’s report 
to the Central Executive Committee of Soviet Russia recommending accept- 
ance. “On the banks of the Thames”, he said, “the entire political wisdom 
of the capitalist world is concentrated. The statesmen there can see far and 
have a subtle instinct for distinguishing the rise of new historical forces. 
To come to an agreement with a new historical force in order to make it 
harmless—that is the triumph of traditional English statesmanship, repre- 
sented at the present time by Prime Minister Lloyd George, with his flexi- 
bility, his sensitiveness to all the political and social forces by which he is 
surrounded, with his capacity for compromise. . . . Lloyd George’s constant 
refrain was that trade with the Bolsheviks was the best way of making them 
harmless and of lessening the danger which they represented. Lloyd George’s 
ay and our prognosis of historical development are diametrically opposed, 

ut our practical policy coincides in the desire to restore completely peaceful 
relations and to collaborate in economic matters. Of course we interpret 
this collaboration differently, but both of us equally want to pull down the 
barriers hindering this collaboration.” 

If it be necessary to seek such collaboration now, which few contest, it 
must have been right to seek it for the last thirty years. For there is nothing 
in these documents to suggest that the possibility or the desirability of 
collaboration was less then, or that the attitude of Moscow has changed 
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Duckworth Books 


Psychoanalysis 
and Politics 


R. E. MONEY-KYRLE 


A new, pioneer work of applied psychology in the field of 
morals, ethics, politics and statecraft. At the close of World 
War Two the author joined the official group charged with 
selecting suitable Germans to return to Germany to positions 
of trust and responsibility. From this practical work on the 
distinction between the humanist and the authoritarian con- 
science, he interested himself further in the reasons why some 
people seek political power, and the manner in which those 
who do not can be induced to wield it for the good of all. 
The argument is addressed to politicians, historians and the 
general public, as well as to professional psychologists. The 
author performs a valuable public service in laying bare to the 


light of day the various unconscious processes which influence 
our political desires and beliefs. gs. net 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 
By K. B. Smeur, Professor of Political Science, London School of 
Economics. New, revised edition 1950. 255. 
SURVEY OF RUSSIAN HISTORY 
By B. H. Sumner. A cheap edition is now available of this standard 
wee ‘the safest guide to the meaning of contemporary events in 
Soviet Russia.” (Times). Maps and 16 plates. 10s. 6d. 
THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 
By Ivor Brown. New, revised edition (1949) of a famous exposition 
of the fundamentals of British and American political doctrine. 7s. 6d. 
THE SHIP OF STATE 
By Epwarp Jenks. A concise exposition of the nature and limitations 
of the state, including a new chapter by Frances Boyd on U.N.O. 
MAN, MORALS AND SOCIETY Bs. Gd. 


By J. C. Frucer. A well-known psychoanalytical study, now avail- 
able i in cheap edition. "105. 6d. 
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for the better. There has either been no change at all—and indeed, the 
most striking fact is this continuity of aims—or there has been a change 
in the opposite direction, ie. an increase in suspicion, hostility, and 
pugnacity on the part of the Russians. q 

Looking back one is tempted by this first volume of the documents to 
say both that the western countries shew more realism to-day than then, 
and that Russia shews considerably less. Does not Molotov seem more 
suited to the era of Lord Curzon, and Chicherin to that of Morrison 
or Bevin? At any rate this well selected collection of documents furnishes 
some of the material helpful for answering that question. 

But perhaps the only real change lies in the economic bases of power. 
Really useful light on these can be thrown by the kind of work being done 
in the University of Birmingham by its department of Russian studies with 
their Bulletins on Soviet Economic Development. We need so badly to 
escape from propaganda into such scientific appraisal, from whichever side 
the propagandist picture comes. 


H. R. G. GReEAVEs. 


Tue Britis Pouce. By J. M. Hart. (Adlen and Unwin. 189 pp. 125. 6d.) 


Tere are respected authorities who say that the “right” of the police 
in this country to refrain from prosecuting offenders has become part of 
the constitution.-If enough of our constitutional theorists go on saying so 
long enough, that is what it may well become—much of the constitution 
already being an anthology of rationalizations which, by winning more 
general acceptance than the law itself, have survived the stage of speciousness 
and forced the law into new forms. 

Mrs. Hart has written a lively, informed, and impertinent book, in which 
one typically provocative theme is that “the police are popular because 
they are not too efficient”. She means, I think (and it is generous of her), 
that they let large numbers of offenders off, rather than that they never 
discover who large numbers of the offenders are; and she clearly does not 
need to be told heat thoroughly efficient police systems are to-day making 
life thoroughly miserable for people in many parts of the world. She has 
indeed little to say about police efficiency in detection, pursuit, and law 
enforcement, addressing herself mainly to questions of administration, con- 
trol (central and local), recruitment, training, promotion, and public relations. 
But her book has already called down upon her the wrath of people to 
whom our police are indisputably wonderful; and she made sure of this by 
saying on her first page that “a certain historical sentimentality attributing 
almost magical powers to the unarmed British constable has blurred some 
accounts of the British police”, and that we must not, in contrasting our 
police with “that of Hitler’s Germany or Stalin’s Russia”, fail to criticize 
what we should. In this respect she has not failed; and because she worked 
for eleven years in the Home Office (five of them in the Police Department), 
and writes cogently, fearlessly, wittily, and well, her criticisms must attract 
respect. 

Yet in one important matter her book does not fulfil the promise of its 
title. “At the outset”, she says in Chapter I, “it is important to grasp that 

the service is constituted of three parties: police forces, police authorities, 
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and the central authority.” There is so little evidence of the conventionally 
bureaucratic mind in what is, after all, a bureaucrat’s account of the police, 
that her omission of the fourth party—the policeman himself—is the more 
surprising. Her nearest approaches to a consideration of the individual 
policeman are in her dissatisfaction with the present machinery for investi- 
gating complaints against policemen (“chief constables are sometimes too 
anxious to defend the reputation of the force and whitewash individual 
police easy em 106), her belief that some chief constables, when select- 
ing recruits, “prefer brawn to brain and distrust a man who has had a good 
education” (p. 152), and her opinion that the training given at the Home 
Office regional training schools is “so interesting that it encourages recruits 
to have too high an expectation of what they will have to do in the police” 
(p. 158). I believe that in all these matters she is right, or so nearly right as 
to give her book an importance greatly exceeding that of any comparable 
work published in this century. (There have been soberly factual accounts, 
sensational attacks, and inspired panegyrics, but of informed criticism there 
has been strangely little.) For the rest, however, the policeman to Mrs. 
Hart is an administrative pawn, his claim to our attention resting on the 
means employed for moving him about—on the fact that his duties are so 
often prescribed, for rt Ni by direct communication from the Home 
Office to the Chief Constable without recourse to the local police authority 
(except that they get a copy of the communication). 

It is to this book that students of local government should turn for an 
account of the much-misunderstood relationship between the Home Office 
and the local police force. ““The police is not a local service”, said an angry 
member of a local Watch Committee in 1946; “every force in the country 
is controlled from beginning to end by the Home Office. It is a local service 
in that we are permitted to pay half the cost of it.” The half that they do 
not pay, the annual “Exchequer Grant”, is at once the means by which 
the Home Secretary encourages them to do his bidding and the reason why 
the local electors (with an eye on the rates) eventually see to it that they do. 
Mrs. Hart discusses this machinery in a way that throws a new and reveal- 
ing light upon it, amply justifying her view (it is one of her characteristic 
understatements) that the contacts between chief constables and Whitehall 
are “rather closer than the usual contacts between local government officers 
and the central department”. There is some self-deception, even in Home 
Office circles, about the extent of local autonomy in this matter; the question 
whether we should fare better with one national police force than with 
120 local ones (Mrs. Hart thinks we should not) becomes daily more 
academic. And it is here that Mrs. Hart, though her analysis of the system 
is otherwise as penetrating as one would expect from an observer with her 
independent mind and unusual experience, fails to carry conviction. She 
naturally finds “important differences between this country and a police 
state”: but one of them, she says, is that a state police is “at the beck and 
call of the Executive Government”’. This is not so, she finds, “for five-sixths 
of the population of this country” (i.e. outside the Metropolitan area) “and 
could not be without a fundamental change in our system of police organiza- 
tion”. That fundamental change, in fact, is taking place as part of the slow 
eclipse of local government in this country. Power in the modern state 
resides in treasuries. 
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There is at present no other book to compare with this original and 
intelligent study of the present police system of Great Britain; I do not 
hesitate to describe it as brilliant. I am still not sure whether this is because 
of, or in spite of, its undertone of salty iconoclasm. 


C. H. 


THE NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES: AN ANALYSIS OF THE STATUTORY PrRo- 
vistons. By D. N. Cuester, C.B.E. (Institute of Public Administration. 
2nd Edition. 1951. 93pp. 75. 6d.) 


Tus is a useful time-saving analysis already familiar to students, compris- 
ing a summary of the principal statutory provisions establishing those new 
public corporations which govern nationalised industries, with an additional 
section on some of the corporations established before 1939. 

The analysis is primarily horizonal under the headings of Constitution, 
Area Boards and Executives, Advisory and Consumers’ Councils, Minis- 
terial Control, Accounts and Audit, Annual Reports and Labour Relations; 
the provisions of the Cable and Wireless Act, 1946, and the Iron and Steel 
Act, 1949, are, however, considered separately. There is a re-printed article 
by the author on the price policy indicated by the post-1945 statutes; a table 
of legislative dates, and a “select” but comprehensive bibliography. 

The book does not pretend to cover all the statutory provisions. The most 
obvious and justifiable omissions are those relating to compensation. The 
absence of the provisions which determine the extent of legal control is 
perhaps less excusable. In particular the general powers sections are not set 
out and so the peculiar position of the transport corporations in this respect 
is not revealed. By confining himself, moreover, to statutory provisions, 
the author has presented a very incomplete picture of the various types of 
control exercised over the corporations; this is no doubt criticising the book 
for not doing what it avowedly does not set out to do, but if the author is 
prepared to interpolate a special section on price policy he might also be 
persuaded, in future editions, to draw together in one chapter an examination 
of the parliamentary, Ministerial, judicial, and other forms of control. 

A number of small points may be mentioned. First, the alleged trend of 
tightening up the wording of legislation in later Acts (p. 17, use of “national 
security” instead of “national interest”’) is not supported by the re-enacting 
Air Corporations Act, 1949 (see section 23 (3)). Seoaihe: the Coal Industry 
Act, 1949 (Section 1 (2)) has amended the qualifications of members section 
of the Act of 1946 (p. 20). Thirdly, the citation of S.R. and O.s and S.I.s is 
not always correct. Thus “S.R. and O. 2233 of 1948” (p. 23) should be 
“S.I. 1948, No. 2233”. Fourthly, the change in the name of the Road Trans- 
— Executive to Road Haulage Executive and the creation of the new Road 

assenger Executive (S.I. 1949, No. 1130) are overlooked (p. 31). Fifthly, 
the comparable financial provision (Section 3 (1)) of the Air Corporations 
Act, 1949, is not set out on p. 43, and there are references to the shree cor- 
porations on p. 33. 
J. A. G. GriFFITH. 
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This book, the product of intensive re- 
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InDusTRIAL CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Ian G. SHarp. (Allen and Unwin. 466 pp. 2355.) 


Tus book was badly needed and it fills a very real gap. It consists of two 
parts. In the first, the author examines the history and present structure of 
voluntary conciliation and arbitration machinery in seven of the most 
important British industries: coal mining, iron and steel, engineering and 
shipbuilding, cotton, building, boot and shoe manufacture, and railway 
transport. In the second part he gives an account of state action in the 
field of industrial disputes. This analysis is useful to lawyers and socioin 
gists, but the real importance of the book lies in the pioneer work Dr. Sharp 
has done in collating an immense amount of scattered material on the 
voluntary processes of the industries he considers and in giving a succinct 
and intelligible description of the institutions developed by the industries 
themselves. Here the author had to break new ground, and the fact that he 
had to do so is not a little astonishing. It would be difficult to find at any 

tiod of history or in any country a more impressive body of autonomous 

w-making than the codes of procedure evolved in British industry in the 
course of the last hundred years. Yet it has received but scant attention from 
legal scholars and sociologists. One cannot help reflecting that if Dr. Sharp 
had devoted his attention to the manorial customs of the 13th century or 
to the settlement of disputes among Polynesians he would have been able to 
build upon foundations laid by others. But the evolution of institutional 
patterns and customs praefer /egem, i.e. backed by purely social sanctions and 
not by the state, seems to arouse less interest when it occurs in our own 
midst than when the evidence has to be gathered from medieval documents 
or the observation of primitive peoples. 

The facts concerning each industry are of course well known to those 
who live within it, but they rarely look beyond the confines of the agree- 
ments and rules they have to apply themselves. Not the least merit of Dr. 
Sharp’s work is that it enables the scholar as well as the practitioner to 
compare the institutions of various industries and to draw some conclusions 
regarding their advantages and disadvantages. Perhaps the author would 
have enhanced the value of his work if he himself had embarked upon this 
comparison. What one misses is the kind of comparative evaluation of 
different types of machinery which the Webbs gave in their Industrial 
Democracy for the period about which they wrote. Dr. Sharp gives us, as it 
were, the anatomy but not the physiology of a number of industries. A 
chapter of comparative anatomy would have been highly welcome. It 
would then have been possible to give some explanation of the rudimentary 
character of the machinery existing in the engineering industry as compared 
with that of the coal mining industry (the establishment of which preceded 
nationalisation); or the reasons why the building industry has been more 
successful than most others in codifying its norms. However, this omission 
does not detract from the great merits of the book. If it does not answer 
many questions of industrial legislative policy, it enables the reader to ask 
them intelligently, and, for this reason, it is likely to become an indispensable 
tool not only for teachers and students but also for the practitioners on both 


sides of industry. 
O. KAHN-FREUND. 
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Writing from the impartial stand- 
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Himself a German who has lived 
all his life in Germany, Count 
Bliicher ruthlessly analyses the 
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advance the books which arealready 
beginning to appear in justification 
of Hitler and his Generals. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Tue CurrTAIN Fats: THE Story OF THE SOCIALISTS IN EASTERN Europe. 
Edited by Dents Heater. Foreword by ANEURIN BEvAN. (Linclons- 


Prager. 99 pp. 45. 6d.) 


HE story told in this book is, as Mr. Bevan says, grim and depressing. 

In the last 30 years the world has learnt the machine-like tactics of com- 

munists in their aim of disrupting and destroying all other parties in the 

various European states in order to establish the communist totalitarian 

régime. The general outline of those tactics are therefore well-known. No 

victim is pursued more relentlessly or destroyed more ruthlessly by the 
communist than the social democrat. The details of the tactics for destroy- 

ing social democracy are given in this little book which deserves careful 

study by socialists. Mr. Denis Healey gives a useful account of the process 

as it was applied by the Russian government and the obedient communist 

parties in the various satellite states of Eastern Europe. This is followed by 

three chapters in which a Polish, Hungarian and Czechoslovak socialist 

recount in greater detail the experience of their own countries. Each can 

speak with knowledge and authority. Adam Ciolkosz is well known in 

Britain, a member of the Central Executive Committee of the Polish Socialist 

Party since 1931, and now its Chairman in Great Britain. Antal Ban worked 

in the underground Hungarian Movement during the war and was Minister 

; of Industry from 1945 until he was driven into exile in 1948. Vaclav Majer 
similarly was Minister of Food in Czechoslovakia from 1945 until he too 
had to fly to England in 1948. 


CoNnTEMPORARY Pouiticat Science. A Survey of Methods of Research 
and Teaching. (Unesco and H.M. Stationery Office. 711 pp. 255.) 


Tus formidable volume is the result of one of the earliest “projects” 
of Unesco. It consists of essays by some fifty authors covering a very wide 
range. In Part I 25 writers survey the object, methodology, and theory of 
political science in their respective countries. There are three separate sur- 
veys by Americans, but nothing from Denmark or Norway, though there 
are contributions from Uruguay, Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina. Professor 
Robson deals with political science in Great Britain. Part II, Ch. 1, contains 
12 papers on ja Bp subjects. Here again it may seem that some countries 
have been too favourably and others unfavourably treated. Four of the 
eleven essays deal with the United States, three with France, and two with 
the Soviet Union, leaving one for Belgium and one for Great Britain. There 
are three other chapters in Part II dealing respectively with Parties, Groups, 
and Public Opinion in France, the U.S.A., and Britain; International Rela- 
tions; and the Organization of Teaching and Research. The merits of all 
these contributions are necessarily variable, but the expert will find much 
useful information and a good deal of food for thought. 
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